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By Stacy Aumonier 


ROTHER and sister, children of a temperamental Spanish mother and a Puritan lower-class 
English father, develop in widely different directions, meeting between them representatives of 
practically every group in the lively society of post-Victorian England. 
affectionate, undemonstrative brother, tells the story; Laura, the brilliant and high-strung sister, 
grows up into a musical genius and a woman of the world, and flashes through a meteoric career; and at 
the end we catch a glimpse of the new generation growing up, to the astonishment of their elders. The 
author of “The Querrils” has given us a big canvas vibrant with life, crowded with fascinating figures. 
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THE THREE TAVERNS 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


A new volume of poems peculiarly characteristic of 
the genius of the poet whom his fellow-craftsmen 
esteem among the highest for sheer poetic quality. 


Particularly notable are the 
vivid readings of the human 
spirit at vital moments,—St. 


Paul at Three Taverns, Lazarus 
meeting his sisters, John Brown 
before death, modern unnamed 
dramatic 
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Literature is a form of human activity that is continu- 


ous but ever changing. 
What forms will survive as the heritage of the future? 


How is it changing today? 


What are the new functions and 
purposes of literature in this chang- 
ing age? How have great social 
movements—the labor unrest, the 
emancipation of women, the pro- 
gress of invention—affected the 
imagination? These and similar 
questions are discussed by Dr. 
Thorndike, Professor of English in 
Columbia University. $2.75 
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full. These essays amount to a 
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UROPEAN affairs enter a new phase which 

may be the beginning of a general reshuffling 
of the diplomatic cards. The new phase is marked 
by the action of France in breaking away from the 
entente with Britain. The incidents which signal- 
ize France’s determination to go in alone were the 
recognition of Wrangel as Russia, her withdrawal 
from the peace negotiations at London, her advice 
to the Poles that they disregard Lloyd George, Gio- 
titti and Wilson and advance beyond the frontier 
assigned by the Peace Conference. Between Brit- 
ain and Italy on the one hand and France on the 
other, it is no longer a question of “divergence”’; 
there is a direct and absolute contradiction of pol- 
icy. They sit on opposite sides of the table in the 
councils of Europe. The decision of France was 
taken by M. Millerand and his cabinet without 
warning to Mr. Lloyd George. So surprised was 
he at the news that he at first refused to credit it, 
and stated in the House of Commons that there 
must have been some mistake. France had delib- 


flagrant disloyalty and the moment of its com- 
mittal gives it an unenviable eminence among all 
the crooked things that have been done by both 
governments in their Russian policy.” 


FOR all sorts of reasons the prospects of Europe 
turn upon the French program. It is in many ways 
the most daring scheme that has been set in motion 
since Pan-Germanism was at its zenith. Consider 
the scope and risks of the French ambition. There 
are on the continent, besides herself, four great 
Powers—Britain, Italy, Germany and Russia. 
France chooses a rupture of the Entente with Brit- 
ain and Italy, and the active and permanent enmity 
of the Teutons and the Slavs. She risks the non- 
support of the maritime Powers and the hatred of 
the two chief land Powers. Towards Germany she 
remains irreconcilably vindictive, coupling an in- 
sistence upon the whole Treaty of Versailles with 
a threat to occupy at any moment the Ruhr coal 
fields on which German economic life so largely de- 
pends. Towards the Russian people France re- 
mains the cruelest of enemies, prepared to subsi- 
dize civil war, instigate mercenary armies, and 
maintain the blockade. What forces does France 
draw upon? Primarily on her own army and her 
own military genius, operating however upon the 


shakiest kind of swollen debt and wild cat finance; J 


and secondarily, upon a complicated network’ 
of petty alliances extending to Warsaw, Bu? 
pest and Bucharest. These alliances in 


ern Europe are in every case alliances wy 
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UROPEAN affairs enter a new phase which 

may be the beginning of a general reshuffling 
of the diplomatic cards. The new phase is marked 
by the action of France in breaking away from the 
entente with Britain. ‘The incidents which signal- 
ize France’s determination to go in alone were the 
recognition of Wrangel as Russia, her withdrawal 
from the peace negotiations at London, her advice 
to the Poles that they disregard Lloyd George, Gio- 
titti and Wilson and advance beyond the frontier 
assigned by the Peace Conference. Between Brit- 
ain and Italy on the one hand and France on the 
other, it is no longer a question of ‘“divergence’”’; 
there is a direct and absolute contradiction of pol- 
icy. They sit on opposite sides of the table in the 
councils of Europe. The decision of France was 
taken by M. Millerand and his cabinet without 
warning to Mr. Lloyd George. So surprised was 
he at the news that he at first refused to credit it, 
and stated in the House of Commons that there 
must have been some mistake. France had delib- 


George’s Russo-Polish policy. It was an act of 
flagrant disloyalty and the moment of its com- 
mittal gives it an unenviable eminence among all 
the crooked things that have been done by both 
governments in their Russian policy.” 


FOR all sorts of reasons the prospects of Europe 
turn upon the French program. It is in many ways 
the most daring scheme that has been set in motion 
since Pan-Germanism was at its zenith. Consider 
the scope and risks of the French ambition. There 
are on the continent, besides herself, four great 
Powers—Britain, Italy, Germany and Russia. 
France chooses a rupture of the Entente with Brit- 
ain and Italy, and the active and permanent enmity 
of the Teutons and the Slavs. She risks the non- 
support of the maritime Powers and the hatred of 
the two chief land Powers. Towards Germany she 
remains irreconcilably vindictive, coupling an in- 
sistence upon the whole Treaty of Versailles with 
a threat to occupy at any moment the Ruhr coal 
fields on which German economic life so largely de- 
pends. Towards the Russian people France re- 
mains the cruelest of enemies, prepared to subsi- 
dize civil war, instigate mercenary armies, and 
maintain the blockade. What forces does France 
draw upon? Primarily on her own army and her 
own military genius, operating however upon the 
shakiest kind of swollen debt and wild cat finance; 
and secondarily, upon a complicated network 
of petty alliances extending to Warsaw, Buda- 
pest and Bucharest. These alliances in east- 
ern Europe are in every case alliances wiih the 
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governments wholly landlord, profiteer and bu- 
reaucrat in texture. No one of the governments, 
whether in Poland, Hungary or Rumania, rests on 
the kind of consent which offers any assurance to a 
political strategist who looks ahead a few years. 


FRANCE certainly carries a big stick, but she 
does not speak softly; she takes her own part, but 
she seems to fear neither God nor the revulsion 
of men. Yet she has reason to fear. Suppose she 
succeeds for a while in reducing Germany to servi- 
tude and Russia to a dictatorship of the Right, in 
securing her own dominion on the continent as over- 
lord by the petty states of Europe. What then? 
What can be the consequence of a common hostil- 
ity of the Teutonic and Slavonic peoples, except in 
the end common action on their part to throw off 
an intolerable yoke? The nightmare of a militant 
Russo-German alliance becomes daily a more sin- 
ister prophecy, as France teaches the people of 
Europe that force alone is the solvent, France 
has only to convince all of Germany that the Treaty 
of Versailles will be enforced in all its rigor, which 
means occupation of the Ruhr and the loss of Si- 
lesia, to destroy the final resistance of those Ger- 
mans who look to the West rather than to the 
East for salvation. Let it be known that the baz- 
rier of the Rhine is all bayonet and threat, and 
westernsminded Germany must go down before the 
easterners, communist or junker. It will not mat- 
ter greatly which. 


IN an admirable discussion of German conditions, 
Mr. Paul Cravath says: “If the impressions I 
have formed are correct, the fate of Germany is 
in large measure in the hands of the Allied nations 
and the United States. In the camp of her enemies 
there is now a struggle between two conflicting pol- 
icies—one a policy of destruction, the other a pol- 
icy of cooperation.” He goes on to say that the 
latter policy is today accepted by public opinion in 
Great Britain and Italy. He hopes that it will be 
by France and the United States. Now the differ- 
ence of policy towards Germany is paralleled by a 
difference of policy towards Russia. The construc- 
tive forces of the world favor peace with Russia 
and Germany; the destructive ones favor continued 
hostility. The United States, without perhaps quite 
knowing what it is doing, is aligned with the forces 
of disorder. 


IT is perhaps a bit too flattering to say that the 
President is aligned with anybody on anything. His 
Jatest utterance ex cathedra on the subject of Rus- 
sia has now had a chance to echo around the world. 
In England apparently nobody paid much attention 
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to it, knowing that the President could not and 
would not act on the implications it contained. 
Italy sent her compliments and continued to do just 
what the President said should not be done. France 
sent a bouquet of flowers, and then showed her 
opinion of the views presented by recognizing 
Wrangel and advising the Poles to ignore Mr. Wil- 
son, And finally, the Poles told the President how 
deeply they admired him, but that so far as his 
advice went, they weren’t taking it for the present, 
thank you. All this we are informed by the State 
Department is to be viewed in the large. Well, 
viewed in the large, it simply means that the diplo- 
matic career of this administration is finished. Its 
threats and its promises are meaningless, and its 
opinions, spun in solitude out of the inner recesses 
of pure ego, no longer count in the calculations of 
European politics. 


MR. HARDING told his troubles to the Marines 
from the porch at Marion. He said quite justly 
that sensational charges were no substitute for the 
discussion of issues. The country was in a mood to 
think about real things, and here was Governor 
Cox raising the roof about Mr. Hays and Mr. 
Upham. Mr. Harding’s complaint is sound—the 
country would like to hear about real things and 
Mr. Harding has a free field. But Mr. Harding 
is an angel, and fears to tread where fools rush 
in. So Governor Cox talks slush fund, and Mr. 
Harding pitches a ball and is reminiscent about his 
cornet, 


THERE are, roughly speaking, three ways of 
meeting a problem like Garyism in the steel indus- 
try. You can deny the existence of the problem, 
call all who discuss it bad names, fight to the bitter 
end against reform, and cap the climax by describ- 
ing yourself as “‘constructive’’ or “American.” This 
is just what Iron Age, organ of the steel industry, 
does in response to the report of the Interchurch 
World Movement. Or if you are a wage earner 
you can conclude that Judge Gary like the Kaiser 
will listen to no argument but force, and you pre- 
pare for another, a larger,a more terrible strike. 
Or you can do what the chairman and vice-chairman 
of the Interchurch Commission—-Bishop McCon- 
nell and Dr. Poling are doing. You can appeal to 
public opinion, and ask for proof that will forever 
confound the Bolsheviks—proof that democracy 
has a conscience and a will, and can act. 


S UCH an appeal would, however, be of little 
value if it asked every man to form a definite judg- 
ment about the way steel ought to be made. Bishop 
McConnell and Dr. Poling are too experienced in 
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racy to make that mistake. They stand on unim- 
peachable ground, for their whole argument is this: 
Sooner or later there ‘will be another strike in the 
steel industry. The A. F. of L. started to organize 
on August 3rd. Two weeks later a new association 
of steel manufacturers was organized to counter. 
The mobilization has begun, Shall there be a 
strike, or shall there be an open conference to avoid 
it? It is proved, and nowhere denied, that the 
United States Steel Corporation is a no-conference 
industry. The first step to peace is to make it a 
conference industry. When it is a conference in- 
dustry Judge Gary can discuss with his employees 
how extensive is the twelve hour day and the seven 
day week, and whether they are necessary, what 
wages are and whether they are just, whether there 
is a spy system and whether it is American. Those 
are questions for the steel industry as a whole to 
discuss in open conference at the bar of public 
opinion. 


BUT public opinion is itself at the bar of civilized 
man. For Bishop McConnell and Dr. Poling have 
raised a question more searching even than those 
issues which confront Judge Gary and Mr. Foster. 
The question is, as they put it: 

Can our democratic society be moved to do industrial 

justice without the pressure of crisis itself? 

Can we insist on conference now while there is a 
truce, or are we too timid, too lazy, too haphazard 
to care about the steel industry until there are head- 
lines announcing a new strike? That is a question 
which tests to its very foundations the sincerity and 
the purpose of all of us who talk at large about 
industrial peace, harmony, and the superiority of 
democratic over all other forms of government. If 
we mean what those words say, we shall listen to 
this eloquent appeal, and press the federal govern- 
ment to inaugurate a conference in the steel in- 
dustry. 


TO comment about the labor troubles in Italy on 
the information available would be to guess with- 
out evidence. The reports seem to show that for 
various reasons, among them a shortage of coal, 
the employers in the metal trades tried to close 
down factories last week. This constituted a 
“lockout” of the men. They replied by locking 
themselves in the factories, and they are attempt- 
ing to operate them. The General Federation of 
Labor supports the men, apparently not in a revo- 
lutionary sense, but to assist them in reaching an 
adjustment. The government seems thus far to 
have kept its head by holding its hand. This is 
a courageous, though no doubt a somewhat risky 
policy, but if it succeeds the chances of a construc- 
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tive settlement will be the better for it. Whether 
the disturbance has a larger significance is pure 
surmise until we know what we do not know now, 
namely whether in the key industries the class divi- 
sion is as unbridgeable as it always is before revo- 
lution makes its appearance. Are the Italian em- 
ployers Garyized? Are the Italian authorities 
Palmerized? Or is the moderate spirit and con- 
structive decency exhibited by Nitti and Giolitti 
in foreign affairs dominant in the governing classes 
of Italy? 


The Re-Settlement of Eastern 
Europe 


HE American newspapers have throughout 

the summer given a great deal of space to 
the vicissitudes of the Polish war. ‘They have 
awakened more interest in it than in any other one 
political and military issue they have dealt with 
since the armistice. Yet in spite of the volume of 
Polish news, few American readers understand or 
have had the opportunity of understanding how 
serious the Polish crisis, particularly in its last 
phase, looks to a well-informed Frenchman or En- 
glishman. For as the European sees it, the ques- 
tion of war or peace between Russia and Poland 
has come to involve, not merely the drawing of a 
boundary between two neighboring countries or 
even the cessation of a conflict which was ruining 
and mutilating many millions of people, but the au- 
thority of the Peace of Versailles, the future politi- 
cal understanding between France and Great Brit- 
ain and the economic and social welfare of the 
whole of Europe. 

The Peace of Versailles contains, of course, an 
extraordinarily complicated compromise among a 
great variety of political, economic and social 
forces, but the Central European settlement which 
it proposes rests upon a comparatively simple po- 
litical idea and upon the triumph of an obvious, 
but unprecedented combination of military and na- 
val force. Since the victory of Germany in 1871 
the effective control of continental European pol- 
itics had resided in the three military empires of 
Russia, Germany and Austria-Hungary, each of 
which included within its borders a larger or small- 
er number of insubordinate subject peoples and de- 
pended for its security upon more or less flagrant 
violation of the principle of nationality. If they 
could have worked together their joint decisions 
would have ruled Europe, no matter how much 
the western Powers may have disliked their empire. 
But fortunately for Europe they could not agree. 
The Russian Empire joined with France and later 
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Great Britain in order to keep alive the precarious 
balance of power upon whose preservation Euro- 
pean peace was supposed to rest. If the Triple 


Entente had won the war before the Russian Revo- 


lution, Russia would have dictated the settlement 
of eastern Europe and would have framed it on 
the basis of a dominant Russian Empire, re-en- 
forced by a number of satellite Slavic states. But 
she would have permitted no independence for Po- 
land, no recognition of nationality as a principle 
and no sanction for the settlement except an ir- 
resistible Russian Imperial army. As it happened, 
however, the Russian revolution intruded and final- 
ly separated Russia from the war. The western 
Powers won the victory with the assistance of the 
United States. The victors did not, however, in- 
clude any first-class eastern Power, and for this 
reason, they were confronted in fabricating a set- 
tlement of eastern Europe out of the material of 
power politics with an extremely puzzling job. Of 
the three empires which had dominated that part 
of the world, two were defeated and were about to 
be deprived of their subject populations. The 
third was controlled by a government which was 
considered beyond the pale and which the western 
Powers were intriguing and fighting to destroy. On 
what political principle, on what organization of 
local military force, or on what combination be- 
tween the two could they depend as the foundation 
for an enduring political structure in eastern Eu- 
rope? 

One principle they were obliged in some meas- 
ure to apply—the principle of nationality. They 
had recognized the independence of some of the 
Slavic peoples which were subject to the old em- 
pires and they were bound by the strongest in- 
formal and formal promises to erect Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia into in- 
dependent nations whose boundaries included the 
great majority of the existing Poles, Czechs, Ru- 
manians and South Slavs. This, of course, they 
were ready and willing to do, but the doing of it 
with any assurance of permanence involved grave 
practical difficulties. These smaller peoples had 
lacked national self-possession precisely because 
they were less numerous than their neighbors and 
they necessarily remained less numerous even after 
they had attained independence. For the present 
their former masters were incapable of self-asser- 
tion, but these peoples remained none the less a 
row of islands in an ocean of Germans and Rus- 
sians. ‘The Peace Conference could assure their 
continued independence by one of two courses. It 
could at least have tried to re-enforce a settlement 
according to the principles of nationality with the 
willing consent of Russia and Germany. Or it 
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could contrive some military tour de force which 
might possibly safeguard the new nations in spite 
of the enmity of the Germans and the Russians. 
The first method would have meant the delay of 
the final political settlement until some measure of 
pacification and economic recovery had occurred. It 
would have aimed at what we called during the 
war a peace of reconciliation. The second was 
selected because it was easier, quicker and more 
congenial. The victors could compel the beaten 
Germans to accept it without negotiation while 
Russia, being unrecognized, they could ignore at 
least for a while. It carried with it, however, one 
clear consequence. The enmity of both the Rus- 
sians and the Germans left the new nations in a 
precarious condition. Whenever the ocean of Rus- 
sians and Germans became agitated and threatened 
to beat too hard upon their frail defenses, the 
British and French armies must be ready to march 
and build dikes for their defense. 

In liberating the minor Slavic peoples of eastern 
Europe, the Peace Conference accomplished one 
of the great revolutions of history,—a revolution 
whose effects may be as permanent and as beneficent 
as the emancipation of France and of Russia from 
autocratic rule. By recognizing so explicitly the 
principle of nationality as applied to these peoples, 
the Treaty at Versailles has conferred a permanent 
prestige upon that principle. States and govern- 
ments can ignore it only at the expense of grave and 
persistent weakness and convulsions. But unfor- 
tunately the application of the principle of national- 
ity in the Treaty was very far from thorough-go- 
ing. In fact it encouraged the new nations which 
derived their very existence from the authority of 
the national principle to repudiate in their dealings 
with other peoples their own constituent national 
ideal. They, too, were presented with subject popu- 
lations, whose presence within their borders were 
sources of unrest and weakness and whose subjuga- 
tion could not be permanently maintained except 
by force. In this way small and inexperienced na- 
tions were placed in the impossible position of de- 
pending for their security upon a military power 
which they did not possess rather than upon the 
consent of their larger neighbors; and so far from 
being impelled to seek this consent, they owed their 
life to a political document which prevented them 
from obtaining it. Naturally they became uneasy 


and sought to strengthen their dangerously weak 
defenses by further aggression and by diplomatic 
intrigue. 

It is this sense of insecurity which explains the 
mad behavior of Poland, The Poles are the most 
numerous, but at the same time the most exposed 
of these former subject peoples. 


There are per- 
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haps twenty million Poles surrounded by nearly 
seventy million Germans and twice that number of 
Russians. They live in the midst of a level plain 
which offers no strong defensible lines. During 
their centuries of military greatness they themselves 
were more frequently invaders than invaded; and 
their upper class has cherished a tradition of mar- 
tial glory and political intransigeance. Since the 
restoration of their independence they have felt 
more keenly and more oppressively than have the 
other new nations the uncertainty, the burdens and 
the privations of their ambiguous situation. They 
have tried to cure this uncertainty by the only kind 
of politics which, considering their status under the 
Treaty, seemed to offer a chance of real results. 
They have sought to annex many millions of Rus- 
sians whom they proposed to conscript for the de- 
fense of Poland. They have sought to build up 
buffer states on their eastern border which would 
push further back the threatening mass of Russia. 
It is the overwhelming power of a re-united and 
restored Russia, whether Red or White, which most 
terrifies them. A year ago they were more afraid 
of a revival of an aggressive Holy Russia than they 
were of the Soviet Republic. If France had per- 
mitted, they would have sacrificed Denikin for the 
sake of a territorially advantageous peace with the 
Bolshevists. But when Denikin was crushed they 
allied themselves with the weaker Wrangel in the 
hope of profiting by the revolutionary disorganiza- 
tion of Russia and reconstructing the former Polish 
empire of the Ukraine. This kind of politics was 
born of the real difficulties of. their situation. 
A settlement such as that of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles had its ultimate sanction in force, yet it did 
not assure to the Poles the immediately available 
military power necessary to their security. They 
were driven or tempted to adopt one dangerous 
adventure or cheap expedient after another in the 
vain hope of safeguarding the independence of 
twenty million people against the deliberately cre- 
ated enmity of two hundred million neighbors. 
The Polish attack on Russia, abominable as it 
was, has had the great advantage of revealing 
promptly the fundamental vice of the proposed set- 
tlement of eastern Europe. Sooner or later some- 
thing of this kind was the inevitable result of rec- 
ognizing the principle of nationality in the case of 
the smaller nations and of violating it in the case of 
the larger nations, and it is fortunate that the reve- 
lation has come sooner rather than later, For the 
the victors can still re-write the settlement on a 
more permanent and equitable basis and so possibly 
avoid the renewal of the world war which the 
Treaty of Versailles clearly foreshadows. The 


existing deadlock in the negotiations for peace is 
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the result of an unfinished conflict between the 
Powers which are considering revision and those 
which are opposed to it. France, which is chiefly 
responsible for the Central European provisions of 
the Treaty, will contend against revision as long 
as she is able or dares to do so. Great Britain and 
Italy are considering the advisability of revision, 
but are still two-minded about it and are not ready 
to push too hard. The recognition by France of 
Wrangel and her opposition to a peace confer- 
ence in which Russia and Germany would be neces- 
sarily represented is born of a sound anticipation 
that such a conference would certainly raise ques- 
tions which are supposed to have been settled at 
Versailles. ‘France is fighting for the defense of 
the Peace Treaty,” says Mr. Groselande, editor 
of Le Journal, in explaining the French recognition 
of Wrangel and the incitement of the Poles. 
She is still the dominant power, because she 
is more single-minded and more explicit about her 
policy than is Great Britain or Italy, and because 
the French army is by far the most effective mili- 
tary force in the world. But she is nevertheless 
losing ground steadily. For she is attempting to 
carry out a policy which will keep Europe perma- 
nently feverish, embroiled and militarized and for 
the success of which her own military and economic 
resources are wholly insufficient. 

When France recognized General Wrangel for 
the purpose of preventing a general peace confer- 
ence her action was dictated by the hope of pre- 
serving intact the Treaty of Versailles. Yet the 
deliberate slap in the face which the French gov- 
ernment by its behavior in this matter dealt to 
Lloyd George and Great Britain did more to im- 
pair the authority of the Treaty than any political 
event since its rejection by the American Senate. 


American public opinion underestimates the signifi- . 


cance of this quarrel between the two Western Pow- 
ers. The conflict has gathered slowly and it may not 
for a long time culminate in an open break, but it 
arises from a radical incompatibility of interest and 
outlook, and we doubt whether mutual concessions 
will suffice to remove it. Either France or Great 
Britain must yield. Great Britain is tentatively but 
unmistakably moving in the direction of a re-or- 
ganization of Europe which will apply the nation- 
al principle to Russia and Germany and which will 
find its sanction in a much larger measure of gen- 
eral popular consent. France is indifferent to the 
political unrest and the economic paralysis which 
has followed from the attempt to execute the 
Treaty of Versailles, and she is determined to re- 
sist to the bitter end any and all movements in the 
direction of revision and reconstruction, Her re- 
sistance cannot avail to save the Treaty. 
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She is not powerful enough to execute it without 
Italian and British assistance. But she can delay 
the process of revision until .it may come too late 
and she can postpone for many years the economic 
and moral recuperation of Europe. She is now 
trying to build up a series of agreements with some 
of the smaller nations in the region of the Danube 
which will secure for her their cooperation in 
case of trouble and she is preparing morally and 
physically to try at all events to go it alone. If 
so, one of her first acts will undoubtedly be to find 
a sufficient pretext for the occupation of the Ruhr 
coal district. It is a fatal course which will bring 
about in the end a totally new alignment of the Eu- 
ropean Powers and which will be disastrous for her 
own political prestige. We sincerely hope both for 
the good of France and for that of the world that 
the French will not carry their aggressive defense 
of the Treaty to this extreme. Yet they are right 
in believing that unless they risk an impressive 
demonstration of force, all vitality will gradually 
ebb away from their proposed settlement of eastern 
Europe. That settlement cannot survive if it per- 
mits Russian and German recuperation. The policy 
created by the Treaty of Versailles, like the former 
German Empire, is so unstable and unprincipled 
a creation that it requires for its perpetuation the 
kind of political madness which Poland has already 
exhibited and which France seems likely to repeat. 
The absurdity and the pity of it is that this mad- 
ness in every case calls itself real politik—the de- 
termination, that is, of political policy by the real- 
ities of political experience. 


Substitutes for the League 


ATIONALISM, pure and simple, is no 
doubt the creed of much of the rank and 
file in the opposition to President Wilson and his 
work, the Covenant. America has attained to 
greatness, and the safety that goes with greatness, 
through her luck and her own energies. She can 
hold her position against any attack that might be 
launched from overseas, east or west. The old 
order has not been unfavorable to America. She 
can live under it still. Why then seek a new or- 
der? America for America, and let the rest of the 
world seek its safety and happiness by the methods 
its reason may dictate. If it fails, nations will rise 
and fall, conquer and be conquered; but what is 
new in that? History is replete with national trag- 
edies, but history moves on. 

So simple a creed, we may be sure, does not 
satisfy the leaders of the opposition to Wilson. 
Statesmanship is not a monopoly of any one party 
or group. And no statesman, however permanent- 
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ly dyed in the old nationalistic tradition, could 
view with complacency the reassumption of the 
same kind of war risks as rested upon an uncon- 
scious world before 1914. It is known now, as it 
was not known then, that a war between first-class 
Powers can not be localized, nor its effects limited 
to mere territorial changes. Revolutionary as were 
the territorial changes effected by the late war, 
their interest is secondary to the economic and 
social changes. Capitalism received from the war 
a wound that was all but mortal, a wound that 
will not soon heal, if ever. What another world 
war would do to the shattered economic system of 
western civilization is a question no one can an- 
swer with assurance. Certainly no statesman who 
cherishes the institutions of private property and 
private control of industry is desirous of experi- 
menting for the answer. And the statesmen who 
lead the opposition to the League, men like Knox 
and Lodge, are precisely those who would be most 
appalled by the economic disintegration that would 
follow upon another war. Root, though not of- 
ficially numbered among the irreconcilable oppo- 
nents of the League as conceived by Wilson, may 
safely be assumed to be in sympathy with the op- 
position, so long as it accepts the necessity of work- 
ing out one project or another for abating the risk 
of war. If the League is to be abandoned, these 
statesmen are driven by the logic of their conser- 
vatism to find a workable substitute for it. 

What must be the nature of that substitute? We 
may profitably recall the tendencies of the move- 
ment for international peace in the period begin- 
ning with the first Hague Conference and ending 
with the outbreak of the war. In that period, the 
main endeavor of those who were working for in- 
ternational peace was to extend the jurisdiction of 
the Hague Court, wherever possible, by broaden- 
ing the definition of justiciable issues; to consoli- 
date international law through agreements among 
the nations, and to encourage resort to arbitration 
of non-justiciable issues through provision for the 
proffer of good offices on the part of disinterested 
nations. No great progress was made toward 
the realization of these objects. But why? The 
greatest menace to the peace, at that time, was rec- 
ognized to consist in the military ambitions of 
Germany. The German representatives at the 
Hague were not there for the purpose of outlaw- 
ing war, but for the purpose of asserting the right 
of an unsated nation, like Germany, to extend her 
bound:ries and her power by the sword, whenever 
it might appear practicable to do so. And such 
was the prestige of Germany that no peace confer- 
ence dared to take any action that would not com- 
mand German assent. In the nature of the case 
the conferences were bound to be illusory. 
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Would similar conferences be equally illusory 
now? From Harding’s pronouncements we may 
infer that whoever is supplying him with ideas does 
not believe they would. Harding talks about put- 
ting teeth in the Hague Tribunal. He talks 
about a “world court of justice supplemented by 
a world association for conference.” Not “an of- 
fensive and defensive alliance of the great powers, 
like that created at Versailles,” but ‘‘an association 
of free nations, or a league of free nations, ani- 
mated by considerations of right and justice, in- 
stead of might and self-interest,” is the vision to- 
ward which Harding reaches. That, we take it, is 
essentially the old Hague Conference idea revived. 
Instead of a permanent machinery of council and 
assembly, the “supergovernment” of nationalistic 
imagination, we should have occasional conferences 
of all nations, called by one great Power or an- 
other, after multitudinous diplomatic exchanges, to 
elaborate international institutions acceptable to 
all, with perhaps emergency conferences to consult 
about conditions menacing to the peace. As for 
the “teeth” in the Hague Tribunal, that apparently 
implies an international agreement to bring pres- 
sure, economic and perhaps military, upon any na- 
tion refusing to submit a justiciable question to the 
arbitrament of the Tribunal, or flouting the Trib- 
unal’s decrees. 

As compared with the Covenant adopted at Ver- 
sailles, such a scheme of international organization 
as we infer Harding to have in mind lacks definite- 
ness. It is not, however, to be discussed as a mere 
futility. As conditions now stand, the military and 
naval power of the world is a monopoly of the 
nations recently associated against the Central 
Powers. Those were the nations originally most 
friendly to the idea of a world court and the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes. If they 
agreed among themselves, there is no reason why 
the jurisdiction of the Hague Tribunal should not 
be greatly extended. Nor is there any reason why 
its decrees should not be enforced. If America 
and the Entente stood back of a decree, it would 
be a desperate nation that repudiated it. Again, 
the settlement of non-justiciable issues through ar- 
bitration might reasonably be expected to become 
the rule if instead of a single nation, the 
whole association of nations—in practical analy- 
sis—America and the Entente, offered their good 
offices. 

Such a plan might at least reduce the risk of war. 
But by its emphasis upon law and precedent, by its 
lack of even a rudimentary legislative power, such 
as the League of Versailles possesses, it is left 
without effective means for dealing with conditions 
that develop toward war. What brought on the 
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late war, more than the dynastic ambitions of any 
ruler, was the competitive grasping for colonial 
markets and the excessive growth of armaments, 
originally conceived as defensive of national inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity, later as instru- 
ments of diplomacy in its commercial and econo- 
mic designs. The Versailles treaty, by its system 
of mandates, intended to insure equality of econo- 
mic treatment in non-settlement colonies, did strike, 
however, inefficaciously, at the taproot of inter- 
national rivalry. By its provisions for the limita- 
tion of armaments it struck at one of the chief ac- 
cidental causes of war. Its labor clauses represent- 
ed at least an initial step toward the elimination of 
the kind of international hostility generated when 
the sweated industry of one country drives the self- 
respecting industry of another out of the neutral 
markets. Nothing of the sort can be had from the 
international organization that would develop un- 
der the guidance of the statesmen supporting Har- 
ding. That organization might deal ettectively 
with international disputes, but it could secure no 
purchase upon the underlying causes of strife of 
which the disputes are merely symptomatic. 

There was vastly more promise in the Covenant. 
No one sincerely seeking to place the peace of the 
world on a sound foundation could waver between 
a League of Nations, capable of dealing with the 
causes of international strife, and an association 
of nations at best capable only of holding the ring 
and insuring a modicum of fair play, according to 
traditional standards. But the Covenant has been 
hopelessly compromised by the peace treaty which 
its signatories are first of all expected to enforce, 
but can not enforce. All its peace making func- 
tions have fallen in abeyance before the action of 
the Supreme Council of Allied premiers. It is 
doubtful that the League can recover its lost pres- 
tige, even after the process of treaty readjustment 
has worked itself out. 

But in the meantime a new internationalism is 
rising into the vacuum left by the failure of the 
League, and that will still remain after Mr. Har- 
ding and Mr. Root have launched their substitute. 
That is the internationalism of labor, which veto- 
ed British intervention in Russia, which forced ex- 
planations at least from the Hungarian oligarchy, 
which is preparing to settle the international coal 
question along lines not marked out by the pro- 
fessional statesmen. That is not the kind of inter- 
nationalism Mr. Harding and Mr. Root would 
substitute for the League. It is none the less the 
one existing international force that appears to 
offer any hope that the world will not, after a brief 
breathing spell, plunge into a universal war of re- 


venge. 
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Campaign Funds 


T was a Democrat, it was Governor Cox, who 
began this year’s talk about compaign contri- 
butions. And the first interesting victim of the re- 
sulting publicity happens to be an employee of 
the Democratic National Committee, the head, in 
fact, of its Scandinavian Bureau. He was an ob- 
scure person, a professor, and the Democrats em- 
ployed him in good faith, taking him for a man 
in whom there was no guile. They were quite 
right. Lack of guile was his undoing, for he had 
written, the innocent, a letter to a Republican, Sen- 
ator New. He had spoken from his heart. He 
said that the Democrats had “offered me $7,500 
and my expense account, and they also offered me 
a good appointment of non-political character” 
after the campaign. He had been putting off the 
men who approached him, “as | could not very 
well go into a campaign for a cause in which I do 
not believe.”” Hearing nothing from Senator New, 
or nothing to the purpose, he took service with 
the Democrats and naturally lost his job as soon 
as his letter was published. The incident proves 
nothing except the existence of poor devils who 
must live, and proof of this has been superfluous 
for several hundred years. 

Take another sample from the disclosures made 
thus far. Governor Cox says he has seen a “‘docu- 
ment from the Republican National Committee,” 
which is called ‘Campaign Plan, Larger Cities,” 
and which advises the selection in each larger city 
of a chairman. The chairman is to appoint an ex- 
ecutive committee—“it must be handpicked,” says 
this candid document—whose members meet at 
luncheon and listen to ‘‘an inspirational speaker.” 
The document contains a paragraph of caution: 
“No instructions to team captains or workers 
should be printed, as care must be exercised that 
nothing be left on the table at luncheons or dinners 
that might fall into the hands of anyone that might 
give publicity to such material.” Well, it is rather 
an amusing paragraph, but it will do the Repub- 
licans harm with those voters only who had never 
suspected that the managers of every party say 
to one another and to their subordinates things 
they do not like the public to get hold of. No 
child of this world blames the Republicans for be- 
ing so cautious. He blames them for being so 
careless or so stupid as to let their cautionary ut- 
terance fall into the wrong hands. 

So far the campaign fund disclosures have not 
amounted to much. Public interest in them has 
varied from disappointment to mild cynicism. 
When Mr. Will Hays says the Republican Na- 


tional Committee does not expect to raise more 
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than $3,000,000, is anybody astounded at his mod- 
eration? Not a living soul. We merely wonder, 
those of us who do not know, how much he really 
expects to raise. Three million dollars may not 
be too much for the Republicans to spend legiti- 
mately, according to the Democratic treasurer, 
Mr. Wilbur Marsh, but less than two million will 
be enough to elect a Democratic president. No- 
body understands this as anything but Mr. Marsh’s 
pleasant way of testifying to his belief that it costs 
more to elect a Republican than a Democrat. It 
is only his mode of declaring his faith in democ- 
racy. The public, or rather the small fraction of 
it that is paying attention, remains unimpressed 
by either Mr. Marsh or Mr. Hays. The public be- 
lieves that if you asked the chairman or the treas- 
urer of any party’s National Committee how large 
a campaign fund he would like, secrecy being guar- 
anteed, and then offered him, secrecy being again 
guaranteed, twice as much, he would thankfully 
take the larger sum. Perhaps the public is mis- 
taken. In 1896 the Republican National Commit- 
tee did not spend the whole of the amount, a little 
less than $3,500,000, that it received. After the 
election of 1900 the Republican National Commit- 
tee astounded officials of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany by sending in a cheque for $50,000. The 
Company had contributed $250,000 to the 
Republican campaign fund, and only $200,000 
was used. 

Senator Poindexter does not often hit a_ nail 
on its head, yet he did so the other day. “So far 
as national campaigns are concerned,” he said, 
“the vigilance exercised by both parties would 
make it very likely that defeat would come to any 
party which attempted corruption.” And more 
than this is true. Victory is hard for any party 
that is suspected of raising a colossal cam- 
paign fund, even though no corruption be attempt- 
ed. Colossal being a relative term, each party 
strives to convince the voters that the other party’s 
fund is the bigger. Governor Cox is not a states- 
man, but as a politician he may know what he is 
about. Suppose he has reason to think the Repub- 
licans plan to wind up their campaign by buying 
a page of advertising space, every day for a cer- 
tain number of days, in as many newspapers as 
possible. By talking campaign funds he is prepar- 
ing the voters to suspect such displays of expendi- 
ture, should they come, and he is also making it 
harder for his opponents to raise money enough 
to carry out such a plan. To raise all the money 
you want is a good thing. To keep your enemy 
from raising as much as he wants is almost as good. 
Besides, the more either candidate talks about 
money, the less time he has for subjects he is not 
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interested in and does not understand, such as the 
League of Nations. 

Twenty years ago a party could accept such a 
contribution as that $250,000 from the Standard 
Oil Company. Today, even if such contributions 
had not been made illegal, no party could accept 
them and get away with it. Our modern idea is 
that a party ought to subsist on small contributions 
from a great many persons. A President who 
owes his election to nearly everybody is under no 
obligation to pay anybody. Of course the idea is 
not altogether sound. A party, on coming into 
power, although it owes little or nothing to any 
individual, may conceive that it owes much to a 
class, and may try to pay its debt at some other 
class’s expense. Was it Reszczynski or some other 
Polish thinker who unflatteringly divided the elec- 
torate in a two-party democracy into the lean 
wolves and the fat swine? He _ thought 
neither party likely to be comfortable under a 
government that owed its election exclusively to 
the other. 


Filtering the News 


HAT does a newspaper owe its readers? 

On occasion the New Republic has taken 
exception to the news from Russia published in 
the New York Times. We have asserted that on 
essential points the net effect of this news has 
almost always been misleading. It seriously over- 
estimated the willingness of Russia in 1917 to 
carry on the war. It seriously underestimated 
the growth of Bolshevik power in the months that 
followed. It pictured the people of Russia eager 
for Allied intervention. It developed suddenly 
the motive of a Red Peril when the end of war 
with Germany had banished the need for “an 
Eastern front.’ It characterized the regimes of 
Kolchak and Denikin as essentially democratic. 
It featured the campaigns of these generals when 
they were progressing; almost ignored them in 
defeat. It described Russia as the aggressor, in 
a war against Poland, at a time when Polish 
troops were deep in Russian soil. It featured, 
even when it had only the flimsiest of evidence to 
rely upon, reports of Soviet aggression against the 
western world. 

In reviewing all of this material and coming 
back to it on subsequent occasions, the New 
Republic has been animated by no special hostility 
towards the Times. It is, in fact, because the 
Times holds a commanding position in American 
journalism, sets the standard for so many lesser 
lights, that it has seemed worth while to use that 
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journal for a test of the news in one important 
issue. It is for the same reason that it now seems | 
worth while to point out one development of the 
last few weeks. Perhaps that development, in 
the Times, is typical of papers elsewhere; if not, 
perhaps it will mark a course that other papers 
too may follow. 

In the last few weeks, so far as Russia is con- 
cerned, the Times has begun to use its editorial 
page for the excellent purpose of assessing its 
own news. 

This is characteristic in a number of different 
cases. An instance or two will illustrate: 

August 16th, on the first page of the Times, 
there appeared the following headlines: ‘Soviet 
Plan for World Rule Told.” Lesser headlines 
followed, unfolding a sensational story: ‘Reds 
Seek Germany’s Aid—Plan Revolt in Case of 
Refusal to Fight France—Aim to Invade England 
—Eventual Conquest of United States to Follow, 
It Is Asserted—Leaders Reveal Program—Tell 
American Correspondent All About It When He 
Visits Captured Town in Poland.” 

The dispatch introduced by this constellation 
of large letters was one transmitted by the Asso- 
ciated Press. It came from Kolno, Poland, by 
courier to Dlottowen, East Prussia. And it started 
off sensational foot foremost: 


Soviet Russia intends to seck an alliance with Ger- 
many to make war on France, and, if this is successful, 
to undertake a conquest of England and, eventually, 
America, officials of the Bolshevist regime told ‘The 
Associated Press here today. 

As soon as the Polish war, which is considered a 
purely Russian business, has been finished, a note will 
be sent to Berlin, they declared, demanding permission 
to transport troops across Germany for the French 
campaign. Upon refusal of this request, which is taken 
for granted, a revolution will be instituted in Germany, 
the success of which the Bolsheviki asserted they were 
prepared to assure by force of arms. 

With these ends in view, the Russian soldiers, who 
have been told that all wars shall cease with ultimate 
victory over the Poles, are being subjected to a vigorous 
propaganda, which declares that Frenchmen will be 
shot on sight, but that the Germans are friends who 
soon will become comrades of the Bolsheviki. 

These admissions have been corroborated by infor- 
mation gathered by the correspondent in conversation 
with German representatives of East Prussian news- 
papers, who had interviews with the Bolshevist army 
chiefs at the front. 


However sophisticated the proprietors of the 
Times about nonsense of this sort—“the conquest 
of America,” etc.—we believe it is fair to say 
that there was a time when their editorial would 
have taken a dispatch of this sort at its face value. 
The last time we remember Russia wanted to 
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invade the United States (in the headlines) was 
on December 30th of last year. Then headlines 
over a special cable from Riga declared: “Reds 
Seek War With America”; and promptly in its 
editorial the next day the Times asserted: “Mr. 
Lloyd George has announced that the Allies are 
going to keep their hands off Russia; but Russia 
will not keep her hands off us.”’ 

What happened upon this, the occasion of a 
second threatened invasion of America? 

“Tall Talk on the Borders” was the title of the 
Times’ editorial; and that editorial went on to 


say: 


There is trouble enough in Poland and parts adjacent 
witout giving full faith and credence to all the large 
language used by Bolshevist Commissars and Generals 
near the East Prussian frontier, as reported mainly by 
German newspapermen. ; Bolshevist 
officials say that when they have finished their war with 
Poland they will demand from Germany the right of 
passage for their troops to attack France. This will 
be refused; they will then start a revolution in Ger- 
many, enthrone Spartacus at Berlin, break down the 
Rhine barrier, cross the Channel to explain to British 
labor the metaphysical differentiation between regular 
Communists and “lackeys of the bourgeoisie,” and 
finally clean up America. This is a dark prospect, and 
there are doubtless Bolshevist enthusiasts who would 
like to make it a reality. But there are probably not 
enough of them to get very far, even in topsy-turvy 
Russia. 

In other words, don’t take our news too seriously. 

This is a good sample of that note which it 
seems to us is now appearing on the editorial page 
of the Times. Let us take another instance. 

On August 26th the Times carried an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Warsaw, under the 
heading “Defeat Fails to Move Red Envoys.” 
Negotiations at Minsk were being delayed. Whose 
fault? Clearly Russia’s. That was decidedly the 
tone of the dispatch. ‘Polish victories over the 
Soviet armies which invaded Poland apparently 
have not affected the Bolshevist delegates at the 
peace conference being held in Minsk. R 
The Foreign Office announcement said the Soviet 
delegates are continuing to put difficulties in the 
way of Polish communication with Moscow. . . .” 
That the Poles had any share in delaying negotia- 
tions, the correspondent did not even remotely 
suggest. The Poles, it seemed, were altogether 
ready to go ahead, if only the Russians would let 
them. But the Times, apparently, was unwilling 
to leave this impression with its readers. Editor- 
ially, the next day, it said (italics ours) : 

Nobody concerned in the peace negotiations at Minsk 
seems to be in any great hurry about stopping the war. 


The Russians, despite the changed military situation, 
apparently still insist on talking as if they were the 
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conquerors; the Poles, encouraged by brilliant but not 

necessarily decisive victories, are seemingly inclined to 

forget that one campaign may not be final. 

In the sort of editorial comment upon news dis- 
patches which these quotations typify perhaps 
many readers will find nothing unusual. To those, 
however, who have followed carefully the Times’ 
handling of the news from Russia they mark what 
may fairly be called a development of recent date. 
Sporadically in the past the Times has weighed 
and judged its own news dispatches; the practice, 
recently, has become almost a habit. 

What it indicates, we do not know. Perhaps the’ 
Times, reviewing the dispatches it has printed, has 
itself turned sceptic. Peace with Russia it still 
opposes. That is not what interests us. We have 
discussed not the editorial policy of the Times, 
but the policy of editor towards reporter. And 
here we note a change. On its editorial page the 
Times is increasingly wary. It points to the 
sources of news dispatches; it sometimes brands 
them as unreliable; it implies that here and there 
is propaganda—puts a pinch of salt on the most 
sensational of stories. It is, in other words, using 
its editorial page to evaluate its news. That is the 
next best thing to raising the standard if the 
news itself. V 


The Shipping Board Welches 


INCE Attorney General Palmer procured an 

injunction against the striking coal miners, 
nothing has happened which has as seriously im- 
pugned the good faith of the administration in its 
dealings with organized labor as the recent an- 
nouncement of Admiral Benson that the Shipping 
Board would withdraw from the National Adjust- 
ment Commission. 

During the war the 100,000 dock workers in 
the ports of the United States were in a vitally im- 
portant strategic position. They controlled the 
neck of the bottle through which supplies and mu- 
nitions must be poured into Europe. A longshore- 
men’s strike of magnitude might well have been 
fatal to the Allied cause. They were largely casual 
workers, badly paid, many of them aliens, and it 
was highly doubtful to what extent either appeals 
to patriotism or compulsion would be effective. 

In this emergency the government took what 
was then a bold and revolutionary step. It enlisted 
the aid of the longshoremen’s union in maintaining 
free transport through the Atlantic ports. The 
National Adjustment Commission was set up, in 
August, 1917, by agreement between the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Union and private ship- 
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owners, and the government departments interested 
in shipping. The chairman was appointed by the 
Shipping Board, the union president was a mem- 
ber; the War Department was represented and the 
private steamship owners were represented. By 
the agreement all parties pledged themselves to sub- 
mit all disputes which might arise to this Com- 
mission, to accept its decision as final, and in all 
events to continue work uninterruptedly pending 
action by the Commission. 

The agreement was a signal success. In a time 
when labor shortage, rapidly advancing living costs 
and a general ferment of unrest combined to ren- 
der the labor situation precarious in all industries 
and all countries, the docks were all but immune. 
During the war and armistice period there was 
only one strike, involving the piers of one steam- 
ship company at New York, and lasting only 
a few days. There were disputes, some of them 
acute, and oftentimes strikes were barely averted, 
but the disputes were fought around the Commis- 
sion table, and when a decision was reached, the 
union officials became the strongest ally of the 
government in getting the men to go on with their 
work. 

To persuade the longshoremen’s union officials 
to join in this far-reaching arbitration agreement 
was not at first easy. The government was ask- 
ing them to surrender their position of temporary 
strategic advantage, and forego the immediate 
gains which a more aggressive policy might have 
achieved. It had done little to improve their lot 
in the past, and hence had slight ground to appeal 
to their sense of gratitude. Those were the days, 
therefore, of fair promises for the future. Today, 
the longshoremen were told, you have the whip 
hand, but you realize that conditions are abnormal. 
The intense demand for ocean transport is a transi- 
tory one. Soon the war will end, peace-time con- 
ditions will return, and perhaps prolonged com- 
mercial stagnation and unemployment. Then the 
shipowners will have the whip hand. There will 
again be a chronic surplus of dock labor, wages 
will again relapse to the starvation level and you 
will be helpless. If you now agree that wages and 
working conditions shall be based upon considera- 
tions of justice and fair dealing, rather than upon 
economic force, you may be temporarily the losers. 
But later on, when the tables are turned, you will 
be the gainers, for the employers will not 
then be able to use their improved economic 
Position to destroy the gains you will have 
achieved. 

Again and again this argument was used by gov- 
ernment officials. It was indeed the keynote of 
the whole campaign among the dock workers. Yet 
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today, when the conditions which were forecast are 
in process of realization, the government an- 
nounces that it will scrap the machinery so elabo- 
rately set up. 

The private steamship owners are willing to 
keep faith. They have recognized that it is better 
to deal with a strong, organized group, pledged to 
observe a treaty of peace, than with a disorganized 
horde of workers free for guerilla warfare. The 
employing deepwater steamship owners and steve- 
dores of New York have gone on record as favor- 
ing a continuation of the agreement. But Admiral 
Benson, who has brought with him to the Shipping 
Board the autocratic traditions of the Navy, can- 
not brook the idea of submitting a dispute to an 
impartial tribunal. He has nothing to arbitrate. 
He has announced that he will henceforth deal 
by negotiation with the longshoremen, free from 
any obligation to arbitrate. Such a negotiation 
rests ultimately on economic force, and no doubt 
Admiral Benson realizes that today, with ships ly- 
ing idle in our ports, the balance of economic force 
is on the side of the employers. 

The situation is one in which President Wilson 
should intervene, if he still has a particle of au- 
thority over his administrative subordinates. Ad- 
miral Benson was not in office when the pledges 
to the organized dockmen were made, but Presi- 
dent Wilson was. It is his responsibility to see 
to it that the government departments keep faith 
in their dealings with organized labor. Promises 
are promises, and the government cannot escape 
them by merely changing the personnel of its ad- 
ministrative departments. If the government es- 
tablishes a reputation for bad faith in industrial 
matters its authority is at an end, and organized 
labor. will inevitably be driven into rebellion 
against constitutional and orderly methods. 
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California and the Japanese Problem 


gration has been agitated chiefly by Cali- 

fornia, there is a tendency to regard it as a 
local California question, whose importance Cali- 
fornians exaggerate, from a too-near perspective. 
As to its local aspects, this may be conceded. The 
Californian who would risk the peace of the world 
because he is annoyed by too many Japanese 
neighbors at Florin or San Gabriel must not expect 
sympathy except from the few others similarly 
situated. And of course any pretense that Occi- 
dental civilization is staggering under the burden 
of one or two hundred thousand industrious and 
generally law-abiding Japanese is too absurd to be 
regarded as anything but hysteria. If this were 
all, Californians would deserve the serene condes- 
cension with which their appeals are too often met. 

What thoughtful Californians contend is that 
this is not all, and that in its larger aspects the 
Californian, not the provincial eastern view, pre- 
sents the truer perspective. In this we are joined 
by all the English-speaking white peoples border- 
ing the Pacific—by Washington, Oregon, British 
Columbia, Australia and New Zealand. These 
peoples are only a small part of the white race 
of the world. But they are its vanguard and its 
whole representation on the shores of the Pacific. 
And they are unanimous in demanding the sup- 
port of the American Union and of the British 
Empire in excluding Japanese and Chinese im- 
migration, 

They all need immigrants, and they all reject 
those immigrants who are nearest and easiest,to get 
and whose labor, if admitted, would produce imme- 
diate and great prosperity in their several common- 
wealths. Whatever the abstract merits of this 
race question, at least there is only one concrete 
opinion on it among the outpost peoples of the 
white man’s world. 

In California the situation presents itself under 
various aspects, some of which are confessedly. 
local and temporary. There are perhaps a hundred 
thousand Japanese in the state (no one knows the 
real number) mostly industrious and useful people. 
Some of them are engaged in business or profes- 
sions and some in skilled mechanical trades, but 
most of them are farmers. As farm laborers they 
scatter everywhere, but as farm owners or renters 
they tend to concentrate in a few districts, and to 
Hawaiianize these. As laborers and as renters 
the larger land owners welcome them. As land 
owners, nobody wants them, and as land renters 
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nobody wants them for neighbors. The reasons 
are partly economic. They underlive and over- 
work their white competitors. But they are mostly 
racial. 

Right or wrong, our people will not live with 
those of a physically different race except on 
the basis of that race’s inferiority. Since the 
Japanese are not inferior, and are in some respects 
superior, there is friction. Seven years ago Cali- 
fornia passed an alien land law, forbidding land 
ownership by “aliens ineligible to citizenship” 
(which means Japanese) and restricting their right 
to lease land to three years. Ingenious lawyers 
found ways of getting around these inhibitions by 
putting title in the name of native-born minor 
children and naming their parents as guardians. 
So there is an initiative law now before the people, 
limiting guardianship over real-estate to persons 
eligible to own real property, and abolishing the 
leasing privilege entirely. The initiative will un- 
doubtedly pass, but it will have little effect. Leases 
will be changed into contracts ostensibly for per- 
sonal employment, and other forms of guardian- 
ship will be devised. Nothing will have hap- 
pened except the impressive declaration of the 
people of California that they do not want the 
Japanese. 

So far as the Japanese now here are concerned, 
this is all; and it is not much. Willingly or un- 
willingly, we shall have to make a place for them 
in our industrial structure, and they will fill it well 
—too well to suit us. If this is all, we can stand 
it, and it may even be good for us. Certainly it 
is California’s business whether we face the prob- 
lem wisely and reap the benefits or foolishly and 
take the consequences. Either way, if the Japan- 
ese do not increase we can take care of those who 
are here. The only great thing is to be sure 
that there shall be no more of them. And over 
that not California, but the nation, has jurisdic- 
tion. On this our appeal to the nation at large 
is based. 

The possibilities of increased numbers are three 
—the birth rate; smuggling in violation of the 
“gentlemen’s agreement,” and a letting down of 
the immigration bars, under the plea that what- 
ever laws we pass must not discriminate between 
races. 

Statistically, the birthrate looks startling. Mr. 
V. S. McClatchy has presented figures to show that 
in a few generations the Japanese will be most of 
the population of California. ; To which Mr. John 
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P. Irish responds with computations showing that 
by similar geometric progression Mr. McClatchy’s 
grandchildren will then own all the land in Cali- 
fornia. Of course neither will happen. But the 
nucleus is here, and it is already certain that for 
all time to come California will have a considerable 
population of Oriental race. What has happened 
to Hawaii has begun to happen to us. Even a 
slight relaxation of the immigration bars would 
finish it. The natural increase alone, in spite of 
Mr. McClatchy’s startling figures, will scarcely do 
so. 
Under the ‘“gentlemen’s agreement,’ Japan 
avoids an exclusion law by undertaking to do the 
excluding from the Japanese side. Japanese labor- 
ers can not enter the United States without pass- 
ports, and Japan undertakes to refuse these pass- 
ports. But if a Japanese does smuggle in, over 
the Mexican border, and can then lose himself 
among ‘his own people for a few years, there is no 
way afterwards of excluding him. Chinese ex- 
clusion is effective, because if a Chinaman does slip 
in and is caught afterward without the necessary 
papers, he can be deported. A Japanese can not. 
In consequence there is an undetermined but doubt- 
less very considerable amount of organized smug- 
gling over the border. If this continues and grows, 
either an exclusion act or a tightening of the terms 
of the gentlemen’s agreement will become impera- 
tive. 

But of course the only overwhelming menace 
would come from a reversal of the national policy 
that we shall have one law for immigrants of 
European race and another for those of Oriental 
races. To relax or compromise that principle 
would be to undermine the dyke that keeps out the 
infinite ocean. For the really serious aspect of 
this race question is the fact that the races which 
we are considering are so overwhelmingly numer- 
ous. There are nearly as many Japanese as Amer- 
icans. There are four times as many Chinese. If 
the racial barrier is to be lowered, sooner or later 
we shall have to admit the Chinese also. Then 
there will happen to America—to California im- 
mediately and to the whole nation within a 
generation—what has already happened to Ha- 
waii. Our grandchildren will find out, from the 
Hawaiian laboratory, whether they dare let that 
happen. 

What their verdict will be is perhaps academical- 
ly debatable. But until the verdict is rendered, the 
frontier peoples of the white man’s world are un- 
animous that it is their advance-guard duty to take 
only one side of it. For this is the only human 
blunder which once made can never be undone. The 
world may go Bolshevist or Imperialistic, Buddhist 
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or Atheist; it may abolish property, marriage, 
government or liberty, and afterward retrace its 
steps. But it can not mongrelize physically differ- 
ent races and ever after unmix them. Either they 
will intermarry, and destroy the white race (the 
yellow race is safe in Asia) or they will be kept 
from doing so by a caste system which will destroy 
democracy. Either there must be a geographic 
racial frontier at the Golden Gate, or else we shall 
have a social frontier, right down the middle of 
our institutions. It is not a question entirely of 
economics or of civilizations. 
ties are temporary and we have already assimilated 
civilizations quite as alien as the Japanese. It is 
a question of physical race, and race is hereditary. 
It lasts forever. 

Also it is a question of world peace. If the 
scattered embers of the European war are success- 
fully extinguished, a world-polity is theoretically 
and probably practically possible which will guard 
against the repetition of that calamity. Nothing 
can guard the peace between the Occident and the 
Orient except the development of friendly co- 
operation across the Pacific. It will take all the 
nations to establish that peace, but any two of them 
could break it. We must make sure that these 
two are not America and Japan. And to this end 
we must avoid causes of friction. With the two 
races physically on different sides of the ocean, we 
can develop our common national! and international 
interests. But with any considerable immigration 
to this side, causes of friction would inevitably 
develop. 

They might be our fault, but we could not 
prevent them. Our people have learned their 
racial lessons in a dangerous school. We have dealt 
with two inferior darker races, but never with an 
equal one, and we have dealt always unjustly. We 
have dealt unjustly with the Negro and he submits. 
We have dealt unjustly with the Indian and he is 
dead. If we have many Japanese, we shall not 
know how to deal otherwise than unjustly with 
them, and very properly they will not submit. 
The only real safety is in separation. Nature 
erected a barrier which man will overpass only at 
his peril. 

So the message of California to the nation is 
this: On our local problems, have patience with 
us. Admonish us if we need it, but do it under- 
standingly. But on the great problem let this na- 
tion resolve as firmly as California is resolved that 
one side of the Pacific shall be the white man’s and 
the other side the brown man’s frontier. Only so 
is our race, our civilization, or the peace of the 
world secure. 


Economic inequali- 


CuesTrer H. Rowe.y 
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From Governor Cox’s 
Secretary 


What Presidential candidates talk most about is 
not always what progressive voters would most like 
to listen to. But though that is true of Presidential 
candidates, it is not always true of secretaries of Presi- 
dential candidates. We have asked Mr. Charles E. 
Morris certain frank questions about Attorney-Gen- 
eral Palmer, about Mexico, about espionage bills, and 
about Russia. This is his reply—THe Epirtors. 


HAVE been associated with Governor Cox six 

years. For nearly four years I have been his 
private secretary. I hold that post today. Of 
course I am biased. But I think that I know the 
Governor. I think, too, that I can detach myself 
far enough to discuss him without frills. Let me 
add simply that I now write on my own responsi- 
bility. Governor Cox has not seen this article, It 
is written without his advice or consent. 

As a youthfully cynical outsider in 1912 I voted 
for him with some misgivings. I watched him make 
good as a progressive executive, winning to his sup- 
port those extremely partisan Democrats who ac- 
cepted him rather than chose him as their chief. I 
saw him champion the new state constitution and 
put it over despite the reactionary forces—trorces 
led, through a strange coincidence, by that same 
man who is his opponent for the Presidency today. 
I saw him, by sheer personality and individual 
force, drive through fifty-six laws in fifty-six days 
in the Ohio legislature, vitalizing this new constitu- 
tion and keeping to the letter the pledges he has 
made as candidate. In the way he met problems 
of war; in his masterful handling of a coal strike in 
the stress of winter; and in his settlement of strikes 
without disorder and with infringement upon the 
rights of neither party, I have been given evidence 
of his peculiar ability to take vexatious situations 
in his hands and get results. I am convinced there 
will be no disappointment in his record for those 
who think liberally on public questions. 

The following paragraphs I write upon my own 
responsibility. They deal with issues not featured 
in the press, but issues all-important to the pro- 
gressive voter. One of them—the first—is con- 
cerned simply with a rumor. But it is a rumor that 
has had wide circulation. The three other para- 
graphs require no explaining. They deal with 
matters every liberal believes are vital at this 


“moment. 


(1) I have heard stories to the effect that Gov- 


ernor Cox is under obligation to reappoint Attor- 
ney-General Palmer, because of Mr. Palmer’s with- 
drawal from the race at San Francisco. Governor 
‘Cox was not at San Francisco. 


I was. I know that 


no personal obligations exist. I know, moreover, 
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that Governor Cox will exercise independent judg- 
ment to secure the best possible results, free from 
any bias of obligation, fancied or real. From what 
I know of Governor Cox and his opinions, and 
from my knowledge of the integrity and independ- 
ence of Attorney-General Palmer, I should be 
amazed should the one tender, or in case of tender, 
the other accept appointment. 

(2) Governor Cox as President will not be 
stampeded into war with Mexico by any propagan- 
da, no matter how strong or from what source. 
In his handling of serious industrial difficulties in 
Ohio he has shown his ability to resist pressure of 
great power, and even when his advisers have ruled 
otherwise he has resisted every appeal to send sol- 
diers into a strike territory. Though he is no man 
to trifle in emergencies, during his six years as Gov- 
ernor not a shot has been fired in the settlement of 
a strike. 

(3) When Cox is President there will be no 
re-enactment of the Espionage bill with his consent. 
Recognizing the inevitability of unusual tactics in 
time of war, he finds no excuse for keeping clamp 
upon a free people in time of peace. He looks as- 
kance at federal encroachment upon a liberty-loving 
people. As President, he will not attempt to beat 
socialism and its kindred philosophies by making 
physical war upon them. He does not believe the 
present upheaval in European countries is justified 
by anything else than the absence of good faith 
which the European peoples have had in the treat- 
ment accorded them since the armistice. Concern- 
ing unrest in our own country, Governor Cox has 
little confidence in the efficacy of political imprison- 
ment and political persecution. He believes there 
are better ways of meeting that unrest. 

(4) As Cox hews his own way in domestic ad- 
ministration, so as President he will have a foreign 
policy characteristically American. He has the 
ability to force through a cause he believes to be 
right, nor would he tag along after any other lead- 
ers of any other nations. He is day after day 
stressing the fact that Congress, and Congress 
alone, has the right to declare war, and he would 
certainly never consent to the use of United States 
soldiers in any undeclared war. 

These are tenets in the faith of the Governor 
Cox, I know, and they mark him as a man in whom 
progressives can put faith. I use the term “pro- 
gressive’ to define that vast number of thinking 
men and women who believe the world can be made 
a better place in which to live. I know you people 
in the New Republic office have declared: “Being 
able to rattle back and forth between two parties 
does not seem to produce much independence.” 
Some of my liberal friends, too, have tried me not 
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a little by their rebellious desire to leave one or the 
other of the so-called old parties and form a new 
organization. Although I probably have not been 
able to convince them, I have thoroughly convinced 
myself that the better way to influence an organi- 
zation is from within rather than from without. 
The Progressive Republicans, to be sure, do not 
seem to have made much of a dent in the side of 
the G. O. P. Against this I should point out that 
but for the instillation of progressive thought into 
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the Democratic party, Governor Cox would not be 
the candidate of that party today. For a record of 
progressive measures was the chief asset he com- 
manded. As I see it, those progressives who vote 
in 1920 for one of the minor political parties will 
misunderstand the opportunities and the duties be- 
fore them. They will be missing a chance to help 
put a progressive executive at the head of the coun- 
try during the four next important years. 
CHARLES E. Morris. 


Bolshevik Theory 


I. The Materialistic Conception of 
History” 


r \HE materialistic conception of history, as 
it is called, is due to Marx, and under- 
lies the whole communist philosophy. I 
do not mean, of course, that a man could not be 
a communist without accepting it, but that in fact 
it is accepted by the Communist party and that it 
profoundly influences their views as to politics and 
tactics. The name does not convey at all accu- 
rately what is meant by.the theory. It means that 
all the mass phenomena of history are determined 
by economic motives. .This view has no essential 
connection with materialism in the philosophic 
sense. Materialism in the philosophic sense may 
be defined as the theory that all apparently mental 
occurrences either are really physical, or at any 
rate have purely physical causes. Materialism in 
this- sense also was preached by Marx and is ac- 
cepted by all orthodox Marxians. The argu- 
ments for and against it are long and complicated, 
and need not concern us, since, in fact, its truth 
or falsehood has little or no bearing on politics. 
In particular, philosophic materialism does not 
prove that economic causes are fundamental in 
politics. The view of Buckle, for example, ac- 
cording to which climate is one of the decisive fac- 
tors, is equally compatible with materialism. So 
is the Freudian view, which traces everything 
sex. There are innumerable ways of viewing his- 
tory which are materialistic in the philosophic 
sense without being economic or falling within the 
Marxian formula. Thus the “materialistic con- 


“ception of history” may be false, even if material- 


ism in the philosophic sense should be true. 

On the other hand, economic causes might be 
at the bottom of all political events, even if philo- 
sopuic materialism were false. Economic causes 


*The first of a-series of three articles. 


operate through men’s desire for possessions, and 
would be supreme if this desire were supreme, even 
if desire could not, from a philosophic point of 
view, be explained in materialistic terms. 

There is, therefore, no logical connection either 
way between philosophic materialism and what is 
called the “materialistic conception of history.” 

It is of some moment to realize such facts as 
this, because otherwise political theories are both 
supported and opposed for quite irrelevant reasons, 
and arguments of theoretical philosophy are em- 
ployed to determine questions which depend upon 
concrete facts of human nature. This mixture 
damages both philosophy and politics, and is there- 
fore important to avoid. 

For another reason, also, the attempt to base a 
political theory upon a philosophical doctrine is un- 
desirable. The philosophical doctrine of material- 
ism, if true at all, is true everywhere and always; 
we cannot expect exceptions to it, say in Buddhism 
or in the Hussite movement. And so it comes 
about that people whose politics are supposed to 
be a consequence of their metaphysics grow abso- 
lute and sweeping, unable to admit that a general 
theory of history is likely, at best, to be only true 
on the whole and in the main. The dogmatic char- 
acter of Marxian communism finds support in the 
supposed philosophic basis of the doctrine; it has 


the fixed certainty of catholic theology, not the 


changing fluidity and sceptical practicality of mod- 
ern science. : 

Treated as a practical approximation, not as an 
exact metaphysical law, the materialistic conception 
of history has a very large measure of truth. Take, 
as an instance of its truth, the influence of indus- 
trialism upon ideas. It is indgustrialism rather 
than the arguments of Da and Biblical 
critics, that has led to th religious be- 
lief in the urban workin t the same 
time, industrialism has rev religious belief 
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among the rich. In the eighteenth century French 
aristocrats mostly became free thinkers; now, their 
descendants are mostly Catholics, because it has 
become necessary for all the forces of reaction to 
unite against the revolutionary proletariat.. Take, 
again, the emancipation of women. Plato, Mary 
Wolstonecraft and John Stuart Mill produced ad- 
mirable arguments but influenced only a few im- 
potent idealists. 

The war came, leading to the employment of 
women in industry on a large scale, and instantly 
the arguments in favor of votes for women were 
seen to be irresistible. }More than that, traditional 
sexual morality collapsed, because its whole basis 
was the economic dependence of women upon their 
fathers and husbands. / (Changes in such a matter 
as sexual morality bring with them profound al- 
terations in the thoughts and feelings of ordinary 
men and women; they modify law, literature, art 
and all kinds of institutions that seem remote from 
economics. 

Such facts as these justify Marxians in speak- 
ing, as they do, of “bourgeois ideology,’ meaning 
that kind of morality which has been imposed upon 
the world by the possessors of capital. Content- 
ment with one’s lot may be taken as typical of the 
virtues preached by the rich to the poor. They 
honestly believe it is a virtue—at any rate they 
did formerly. The more religious among the poor 
also believed it, partly from the influence of au- 
thority, partly from an impulse to submission, 
which is commoner than some people think. Sim- 
ilarly men preached the virtue of female chastity, 
and women usually accepted their teaching; both 
really believed the doctrine, but its persistence was 
only possible through the economic power of men. 
This led erring women to punishment here on 
earth, which made further punishment hereafter 
seem probable. When the economic penalty 
ceased, the conviction of sinfulness gradually de- 
cayed. In such changes we see the collapse of 
“bourgeois ideology.” 

But in spite of the fundamental importance of 
economic facts in determining the politics and be- 
liefs of an age or nation, I do not think that non- 
economic factors can be neglected without risk of 
errors which may be fatal in practice. 

The most obvious non-economic factor, and the 
one the neglect of which has led socialists most as- 
tray, is nationalism. Of course a nation, once 
formed, has economic interests which largely de- 
termine its politics, but it is not, as a rule, economic 
motives that decide what group of human beings 
shall form a nation. Trieste, before the war, con- 
sidered itself Italian, although its whole prosper- 
ity as a port depended upon its belonging to Aus- 
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tria. No economic motive can account for the op- 
position between Ulster and the rest of Ireland. 
In Eastern Europe, the Balkanization produced by 
self-determination has been obviously disastrous 
from an economic point of view, and was de- 
manded for reasons which were in essence senti- 
mental. Throughout the war, wage-earners, with 
only a few exceptions, allowed themselves to be 
governed by nationalist feeling, and ignored the 
traditional communist exhortation: ‘Workers of 
the world, unite.” According to Marxian ortho- 
doxy they were misled by cunning capitalists, who 
made their profit out of the slaughter. But to any- 
one capable of observing psychological facts, it is 
obvious that this is largely a myth. Immense num- 
bers of capitalists were ruined by the war; those 
who were young were just as liable to be killed 
as the proletarians were. No doubt commercial 
rivalry between England and Germany had a great 
deal to do with causing the war, but rivalry is a 
different thing from profit-seeking. Probably by 
combination, English and German capitalists 
could have made more than they did out of rivalry, 
but the rivalry was instinctive, and its economic 
form was accidental. The capitalists were in the 
grip of nationalist instinct as much as their pro- 
letarian “dupes.” In both classes some have 
gained by the war, but the universal will to war 
was not produced by the hope of gain. It was 
produced by a different set of instincts, one which 
Marxian psychology fails to recognize adequately. 

The Marxian assumes that a man’s “herd,” 
from the point of view of herd-instinct, is his class, 
and that he will combine with those whose eco- 
nomic class-interest is the same as his. This is 
only very partially true in fact. Religion has been 
the most decisive factor in determining a man’s 
herd throughout long periods of the world’s his- 
tory. Even now, a Catholic workingman will vote 
for a Catholic capitalist rather than for an unbe- 
lieving Socialist. In America, the divisions in loca! 
elections are mainly on religious lines. This is no 
doubt convenient for the capitalists, and tends to 
make them religious men, but the capitalists alone 
could not produce the result. The result is pro- 
duced by the fact that many workingmen prefer 
the advancement of their creed to the improvement 
of their livelihood. However deplorable such a 
state of mind may be, it is not necessarily due to 
capitalist lies. 

All politics are governed by human desires. Thy 
materialist theory of history, in the last analysis, 
requires the assumption that every politically con- 
scious person is governed by one single desire, the 
desire to increase his own share of commodities; 
and, further, that his method of achieving this de- 
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sire will usually be to seek to increase the share 
of his class, not only his own individual share. But 
this assumption is very far from the truth. Men 
desire power, they desire satisfactions for their 
pride and their self-respect. They desire victory 
over their rivals so profoundly that they will invent 
a rivalry for the unconscious purpose of making 
a victory possible. All these motives cut across 
the pure economic motive in ways that are practi- 
cally important. 

There is need of a treatment of political motives 
by the methods of psycho-analysis. In politics, as 
in private life, men invent ‘myths to rationalize 
their conduct. If a man thinks that the only rea- 
sonable motive in politics is economic self-advance- 
ment, he will persuade himself that the things he 
wishes to do will make him rich. When he wants 
to fight the Germans, he tells himself that their 
competition is ruining his trade. If, on the 
other hand, he is an “idealist,” who holds that his 
politics should aim at the advancement of the hu- 
man race, he will tell himself that the crimes of 
the Germans demand their humiliation. The Marx- 
ian sees through this latter camouflage, but not 
through the former. To desire one’s own eco- 
nomic advancement is comparatively reasonable; 
to Marx, who inherited 18th century rationalist 
psychology from the British orthodox economists, 
self-enrichment seemed the natural aim of a man’s 
political actions. But modern psychology has dived 
much deeper into the ocean of insanity upon which 
the little barque of human reason insecurely floats. 
The intellectual optimism of a bygone age is no 
longer possible to the modern student of human 
nature. Yet it lingers in Marxism, making Marx- 
ians rigid and Procrustean in their treatment of 
the life of instinct. Of this rigidity, the material- 
istic conception of history is a prominent instance. 

. BERTRAND RvusseELL. 


Et Dona Ferentes 


Y friend, Mrs. W., is a little woman of 
nearly sixty. She is the daughter and the 
sister of American generals, and her forty years’ 
of European living and her life-long cultivation 
rest on a game foundation. The second year of 
the war she was suddenly cut off, through condi- 
tions in Italy and litigations at home, from her in- 
ome. She applied to the Red Cross for a posi- 
ion. They sent her to Volterra. 
Volterra is a hill town, southwest of Florence, 
ear the sea. It is one of the oldest places in 
Italy, and belonged for centuries to the Etruscans; 
that mysterious race that defied so long the power 
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of Rome. The country there is Etruscan still. 
Peasants on the neighboring farms still turn up 
the pots of these people. To all appearance their 
souls lived among those dark stern pots of theirs, 
they were born in pots, lived in pots, died in pots 
and were buried with pots around them. Diggers 
in the earth often stumble on graves and stone 
tombs where there are ladies with fierce iron orna- 
ments, and lying amid spearheads and swords are 
gentlemen seven feet high. On the tops of their 
sarcophagi are statues of them, stern gentry with- 
out blandishment save for the archaic smile which 
the sculptors did not know how to avoid. By the 
side of them Rome itself seems soft. 

The region around Volterra is entirely volcanic. 
There are violent rocks thrown out on the moun- 
tain sides, and sudden cliffs and declivities every- 
where. The grim gray roads wind in and out 
among lava formations and grave pasture lands. 
And here and there at times the earth cracks and 
makes chasms that swallow up whatever is near. 

As you ride, first of all you see the prison castle 
of the town like a huge ship on the side of the 
hill. And afterward you enter the gray, fierce, 
narrow old streets, with arms of podestas and iron- 
studded doors and sudden downward slopes to 
where the streets end in a cliff, and the far-off 
tragic country of mountains and deep valleys ap- 
pears. And just below one side of the town there 
is a place—how shall I say it? there is a church, 
there was a church, there will be a church—for 
penitent souls. At any rate there was a church 
there; there is another now, and there will still be 
another, for the ground has swallowed up one 
church and now the other nears the caving rifts. 

Sea air and mountain air with their heroic tang 
blow over Volterra. The inhabitants carry their 
heads high and walk with a kind of fierce free- 
dom, Their chief occupation is, as it should be, 
stone working. Most of the men who do not farm 
the land outside the walls are employed in the 
alabaster shops. 

My friend arrived in Volterra in the late au- 
tumn with the country grimmer than ever and the 
people beginning to go about with their heads cov- 
ered from the sharp mountain wind. She took 
rooms in a villa outside the gates, not very far 
from the church that is to vanish in the next chasm. 
The padrona, who owned the villa and lived in 
two rooms of it, belonged to one of the half dozen 
oldest families in Italy. She was kind but supersti- 
tious, so that Mrs. W. in addition to having to go 
around the villa to enter by the one lucky door, 
had, among other charms and omens, to take great 
care not to develop the evil eye. However, she 
settled herself there and rented rooms in an old 
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palace of the town as Red Cross Headquarters. 

But she was not long in finding out that the 
Red Cross had a bad name in Volterra. The com- 
mittee at Florence had meant well enough, per- 
haps, but someone had cheated the givers in Amer- 
ica. It was a fact, at least, that the first box, already 
distributed, had been filled up with worthless goods. 
The goods had been worse than worthless, they 
had been dangerous. Mrs. W. began to hear details. 

For example, there were shoes with paper soles, 
and the tacks had gone through. And shoes had 
been one of the things most needed. There were 
skirts made of a soft cottony stuff like velvet, of 
dreadful colors and dyes; the shirts for the men 
were too small, unless people were to be strangled. 
Some of the clothes had printing on them, big let- 
ters in black paint, which was certain to mean 
ill luck. Such an offering was vile and insulting. 
Most of this Mrs. W. got from the good priest. 

“But,” she said to the good father, “they are 
looking a gift horse in the mouth.” 

“TI know, Signora,” he said simply, “the things 
are indeed given to them by the rich Americani. 
My people are a little hasty, perhaps, but they 
are good people.” 

More exact details began to come in. The Can- 
ton flannel skirts had all run and faded in the 
first wash and had dyed all the sheets and under- 
clothes purple and green, and no one could bear 
the sight of them. The shoes had come through 
on the stone roads, even after the cobbler had 
hammered down the tacks. That is why people 
limped as they did. Four X’s written on a chemise 
had caused the death of an old woman’s pig. And 
why did the Americani send six pairs of trousers 
in which the measures of the waistbands were so 
much greater than the length, unless this mistake 
had been made on purpose and sent there to tor- 
ture poor people? Ma che! In short, Volterra 
had been insulted. They were only waiting for 
the next box to show what they were going to do. 

Mrs. W. had no intention of turning back. She 
asked the priest again for advice. He said he would 
speak to the people, but it would be better for the 
Signora to ask the council for some gendarmes. 

A big box arrived in due time and was delivered 
at the office. The council sent gendarmes to stand 
on each side of the entrance. Another gendarme 
escorted Mrs. W. from the villa to the palace. 
They opened the box and saw with dismay that 
the assortment of things was the same as the first 
box. What could Florence mean? But the distri- 
bution had to go forward. The distribution by 
the Red Cross of the supplies to the needy citizens 
of Volterra had been announced in little bills pasted 
up in the town. People would be coming in from 
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miles around. The palace where the office was, was 
set back from the street ten feet or more. There 
was a wall with a gate ornamented with ancient 
Etruscan urns. The gendarmes left the gate free 
for the beneficiaries. 

After awhile Mrs. W. heard them coming. 
There was a long file of people singing and shout. 
ing. They piled into the courtyard, the gendarmes 
keeping them out of the house, and the distribution 
began. 

Volterra had a sense of justice. They waited to 
see what the new goods were to be like. When 
they saw the shoes and recognized the skirts and 
gowns, the riot began. They threw the clothing 
and shoes and skirts into the air and stamped on 
them with curses and shouts. They smashed the 
urns on the wall. An old woman was trampled. 
They broke down the gate. Some people threw 
shoes into the fountain. They would have sacked 
the house but for the guards. 

Finally, singing and cursing, they went away. 
And for days all along the road that led down the 
hill by the castle road, there were hats on the lamp. 
posts and shoes stuck in the hedges. The bushes 
were dressed up in skirts, purple canton flannel 
many of them. The young trees here and there 
had nightgowns on them. 

Mrs. W. kept to the villa for a while. She sent 
off an account of the sack to Florence and begged 
them to look carefully at the next box, there had 
been a terrible mistake. And Volterra was a wild 
place, not like Tuscany. 

Then she went to the priest and guaranteed bet- 
ter goods next time. On this assurance he went 
about pacifying the people and telling them they 
had been very wrong to act as they had, it was a 
great sin. Finally a box of excellent things arrived. 

But for three or four weeks Mrs. W. went about 
Volterra with much uneasiness. She took the main 
streets and kept as much as possible to the middle 
of the street. As a soldier’s daughter reared in 
barracks she meant to see the thing through. And 
it was not that she was afraid of being killed. 

“What I was afraid of all the time,” she said, 
“was that alabaster.” 

This form of attack, she explained, derives from 
the chief industry of the town. It is the favorite 
method of revenge in Volterra, apart from stab- 
bing matters. If you wish to avenge a wrong or 
to punish an enemy, you take a pail of alabaster 
dust, fine as the wind almost, into an upper wir- 
dow or a balcony, and wait for him to pass, and 
throw it down on his head. The alabaster not only 
ruins the clothing but gets into the eyes, the hair, 
the nose and throat and lungs, with terrible effects. 

STARK YOUNG. 
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News from the Near East 


ing events in the Near East, with the fullest 
information available. When censorship in- 
tervenes, the task is almost hopeless. 

On June 14th the Near East Relief, the Amer- 
ican organization which has had charge for the 
past year of all the relief work in Russian and 
Turkish Armenia, received a cablegram from 
Major Nicol, its director in Beyrouth, Syria: 


iE is dificult enough to interpret rapidly chang- 


Personnel from Marash report Armenians in a pre- 
carious situation, threatened by Turks, preventing open- 
ing of shops and work in fields. Periodic disappearances 
of individuals terrorize population. Near East Relief 
still feeding five thousand while business and farming 
neglected. Near East Relief can continue palliative 
measures indefinitely but reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion impossible under present conditions. 


There was nothing in the message to indicate 
that it was not the full text of the cablegram which 
Major Nicol sent. The soundness of his conclu- 
sion seemed to require no emphasis. There was 
no mark to indicate that the text had been censor- 
ed. But on July 20th, the Near East Relief of- 
fice in New York received a confirmation copy of 
the message. As it had been sent, it continued: 


Armenians are being made plaything of secret diplo- 
macy. Only cure popular demand all Allied peoples 
that criminally irresponsible manipulation cease and se- 
curity be reestablished. Whole Alexandretta-Aintab- 
Marash section at standstill, industrially. Brigands and 
Turkish Nationalists terrorize roads and villages. Let 
people know that diplomacy alone is ruining a prosper- 
ous land and destroying the Armenian race. 


Since the armistice, the Americans have con- 
tributed fifty million dollars to the relief of the 
Armenians. Some five hundred American men 
and women volunteers are now in the Near East 
engaged in this philanthropy, which, according to 
General Harbord, “has kept alive a large portion 
of the Armenians, Syrians and Greeks and other 
destitute peoples of the Near East who certainly 
would have died of starvation and disease but for 
contributions from America.” It hardly seems 
unreasonable to assume that those who have con- 
tributed these funds, and the families of those 
who are risking their lives to carry on this work, 
are entitled to a frank, uncensored report of the 
conditions under which the work is being carried 
on, made by the responsible man in charge of the 
work. If censorship have any excuse, it is in war 
time, and concerns solely such purely military in- 
formation as troop movements and strategic dis- 
positions. Both in France and England today a 


great show is made of a return to an unmuzzled 
press. Just what military advantage is gained by 
keeping from the American public an unvarnished 
statement of facts, not only known but officially 
discussed in London and Paris, is not clear. 

This is not all. On July 23rd, the Near East 
Relief office in New York sent a telegram to Sec- 
retary of State Colby repeating a message which 
had been received from Dr. Edward Mills Dodd, 
its representative in Adana, Cilicia, which Dr. 
Dodd had flown in an aeroplane to bring out of the 
besieged Armenian city and then sent from Cyprus. 
The cablegram was dated July 17th and read: 


Adana on the verge of famine. Four days’ public 
supply of flour left in city besides private supplies. Ten 
thousand dependent on daily purchasing. There are 
relief supplies for refugees for ten days. Raids by 
French troops have brought in only 36 tons of grain 
in seven days. Estimated population now 70,000 
Christians, 10,000 Moslems. Railway cut since July 
19th [evidently an error in transmission for June 19th]. 
City besieged; people cannot stir outside; aeroplane 
communication only. French have been promising open- 
ing of railway every few days; now acknowledge re- 
quires a month; have not begun repairs. Yenidje 
station and section of railway in hands of Turks and 
Tarsus closely besieged. Turks said to be shipping 
grain to Konia region. French government not meeting 
situation; allowing starvation to come on. We sce no 
hope except by Allied military expedition to reach Adana 
immediately. Am telegraphing Constantinople to send 
flour to Mersina. This will be largely sold. Nearly 
all Armenian Cilicia poured into Adana and our relief 
work concentrated here. Feeding 5,000 from soup kitchen. 


To this message, the Near East Relief in New 
York added this plea to the Secretary of State: 


We sincerely trust strong representations can be made 
direct to the French government for the protection and 
relief of our American workers, at Adana, and many 
thousand Armenians under their care. 


Both messages were given to all the press as- 
sociations in New York on July 23rd, and to all 
the New York morning newspapers on July 24th. 
Not a line of any of this authentic, first hand news 
appeared in any of the Sunday morning papers (or 
Monday’s or Tuesday’s either), but the Times 
readily found space for a Paris cable quoting from 
a Batoum dispatch to Le Temps: 


The situation of the Mussulmans in Armenia has 
become critical. Persecutions en masse which the gov- 
ernment and the Drivan and Dashnak party are carry- 
ing on against the Mussulmans, massacres and violence 
which have been renewed recently, are driving the re- 
maining Mussulman population in flight into Persia, 
abandoning their goods and chattels... . . In the district 
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of Zanguibar toward the end of June, 20 Mussulman taking place, thus leaving the propagandists free 

villages were destroyed with shell fire and the inhabitants to overlay the truth by columns of inspired matter, 

massacred. In the average lay mind, censorship, coupled with 

There is no “Drivan” party in Armenia. There its twin sister propaganda, causes a confusion in 
is no such district as “Zanguibar.” Even the cor- which the impression produced by sheer bulk 
respondent of the Times felt impelled to state in swamps the accurate information frequently con. 
his dispatch that the fact that the “cable” he quoted veyed in only a few garbled lines of cable, un. 
was dated the date of publication “gives rise to the interpreted. Recently the Paris Humanité has 
suspicion it is a French Foreign Office dispatch cited the official records of the French government 
inasmuch as news telegrams cannot get through in to prove that 2,500,000 francs were distributed to 
one day from Batoum.” He might have added Paris newspapers, including the semi-official 
what every American correspondent abroad knows, Temps, Le Figaro, Le Matin, Le Petit Parisien, 
but what few American newspaper readers can find Foreign Minister Pichon’s Petit Journal and vir. 
out unless they are told, namely that Le Temps is tually every other newspaper in Paris, to pay for 
a semi-official French government newspaper and articles supporting the purchase of warships and 
that most of its dispatches are inspired for political artillery by the Turks, just before the war. Im. 
purposes. The type of journalism which publishes mense sums were spent by the Greek Prime 
a canard of this character, suspicious on its face, Minister, Mr. Venizelos, during the Balkan wars 
and does not publish the news contained in Dr. and during the present war for similar propa- 
Dodd’s cablegram about Adana is evidently based ganda, largely by virtue of which he has achieved 
on the old journalistic adage: “If a dog bite a man, _ the reputation of being one of the cleverest states. 
it is not news; but if a man bite a dog, that is men alive. These facts rarely reach even the New 
news.” No reflection is intended on the Times in York press, and certainly the readers of thousands 
saying this. It is the journalistic concept that is of newspapers throughout the United States are 
at fault, if anything. totally unaware that information about Greece or 

The story is not ended, however. So important Armenia or Syria, which may have been taken 
was the news about Adana considered when it from Le Temps, for example, in perfectly good 
reached London that the government was inter- faith by an American correspondent in Paris and 
pellated on the subject, Mr. Bonar Law replying, cabled to the United States, may have been paid 
presumably to the complete satisfaction of Parlia- for by some sinister commercial or political in- 
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ment, that Adana was in the French zone and that fluences, or have been simply inspired by the . 
while ‘the British were very sympathetic to the French government to support its policy of in- re 


Armenians, there was a limit to the possibility of perialism in the Near East. 
British intervention.” He did not mention the For no American newspaper is rich enough to < 
League of Nations under whose aegis France holds maintain special correspondents who are Amer- 
her illusory “mandate” over Syria. Then and only icans in Athens, Beyrouth, Constantinople and 
then part of the text of Dr. Dodd’s message from Tiflis, and few, indeed, maintain correspondents 
Adana was cabled from London to New York and_ even in Constantinople. The American press is 
published in the Times and the Morning World dependent on the great news-gathering agencies, 








of July 29th, But the part attesting to the failure British, French and American, whose activities in S 
of the French in Cilicia was not published, though the Near East are generally centered in Constan- “ 
igh = | the full text of Dr. Dodd’s message had been on tinople. But in Constantinople there is a strict H 
ite i the desk of every night city editor in New York censorship, and the British officer of the intelli- th 
aa: i for four days. gence corps who is at the head of it told me quite bh 
Pay The trouble with censorship is its futility. De- frankly, and told the correspondent of the As- ni 
Pe) spite the immense inconvenience to which the whole sociated Press in my presence, that “we censor ag 
Ba Bel bs American people were put during the war, and the everything which we think might have a tendency 
ie a armies of men and women engaged in steaming to stir up unfavorable comment on what we are Pa 
ye i open their private letters, reading them and re- trying to do out here.” In precisely a like way 4 to 
# uh sealing them to leave no trace of official examin- British diplomatist had said to me in Greece, in s. 
tng ation, the Germans were fully informed in ad- 1916: “You can make up your mind to one thing; # 
4 A t vance of the departure of every American unit we do not propose to let anything go out of Greece tes 
A, r for overseas service and, indeed, of the arrival of that does not suit our book.” But in 1916 the ya 
4 i eh each unit in line, as it appeared. Censorship does war was at its height; now the world is supposed ai 
Pai not conceal the truth; it merely serves to reduce —-God knows by whom!—to be at peace. The pe 
; ole to a minimum dependable testimony as to what is important thing for the reader of American news- a 
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papers to know is that war-time censorship still 
exists on all news from the Near East. As an 
Associated Press cable from Constantinople of 
June 30th put it: 

The Turkish papers are not permitted by the Allied 
control of Constantinople to print news unfavorable to 
the Greeks. .... The Sultan has communicated with the 
Heir Apparent, who, in turn, has conferred with the 
Sublime Porte, asking that protest be lodged with the 
Entente against suppression of news favorable tu Turkey. 
There is no record that the protest accomplished 

any result. Indeed, on the contrary, on July 22nd, 
the Near East, an English weekly, complains that 
“an important thing to note regarding the situ- 
ation in Mesopotamia is the way in which news is 
held up when it is regarded as unsatisfactory.” 
But why this continuance of war-time aversion 
to frankness in respect of the Near East? What 
end is served by repeating the costly errors of the 
Dardanelles, and following once more the blunder- 
ing policy of combined cense-ship and propaganda 
which proved so disastrous? 
PAXTON HIBBEN. 


The Place of Art in Art 
Criticism 

HE knowing ones, those, I mean, who are 

always invited to music after tea, and often 
to supper after the ballet, seem now to agree that 
in art significant form is the thing. You are not 
to suppose that, in saying this, I am trying to 
make out that all these distinguished, or soon to 
be distinguished, people have been reading my 
book. On the contrary, I have the solidest grounds 
for believing that very few of them have done that: 
and those that have treat me no better than they 
treated Hegel. For, just as an Hegelian is not 
so much a follower of that philosopher as an ex- 
pounder, one who has an interpretation of his own, 
and can tell you what Hegel would have said if 
Hegel had been endowed by The Absolute with 
the power of saying anything, so of those admira- 
ble people who agree, for the moment, that sig- 
nificant form is what matters, no two are quite 
agreed as. to what significant form is. 

Only as to what it is not is there an absolute 
consensus of opinion; though there is a tendency 
to come together on one or two positive points. It 
is years since I met anyone at a dinner party so 
bold as to deny that the literary and anecdotic con- 
tent of a work of visual art, however charming 
and lively it might be, was mere surplusage. The 
significance of a picture, according to the cognos- 
centi, must be implicit in its forms: its essential 
quality is something which appeals directly to the 
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sensibility of any sensitive person, and any refer- 
ence to life to be of consequence must be a refer- 
ence to that fundamental experience which is the 
common heritage of mankind. Thus, those who 
cannot bring themselves to accept the more austere 
definition of the term are willing to recognize as 
significant certain qualities which are not purely 
formal. They will recognize, for instance, the 
tragedy of Michael Angelo, the gaiety of Fra An- 
gelico, the lyricism of Correggio, the gravity 
of Poussin and the romance of Giorgione. They 
recognize them as pertaining, not to the subjects 
chosen, but to the mind and character of the artist. 
Such manifestations in line and color of personality 
they admit as relevant, but they are quite clear 
that the gossip of Frith and the touching prattle 
of Sir Luke Fildes are nothing to the purpose. 

And so we get a school of lenient criticism 
which takes account of an appeal to life, provided 
that appeal be to universal experience and be made 
by purely esthetic means. According to this theory 
we may be moved esthetically by references to 
universal experience implicit in certain arrange- 
ments of line and color, always provided that such 
references are expressions of the artist's peculiar 
emotion and not mere comments on life and his- 
tory or statements of fact or opinion. These by 
everyone are deemed unessential. No one seri- 
ously pretends that in a picture by a primitive of 
some obscure incident in the life of a minor saint 
there is anything of true zxsthetic import which, 
escaping the subtlest and most sensitive artist, is 
revealed to the expert hagiographer. Nor does 
anyone still believe that to appreciate Sung paint- 
ing one must make oneself familiar with the later 
developments of Buddhist metaphysics as modified 
by Taoist mysticism. 

Such is the prevailing critical theory. What of 
critical practice? It seems to me that even our 
best comes something short of their professions; 
and when I confess that I am going to pick a quar- 
rel with such fine exponents of their craft as the 
critics of the Times and the Nation, readers will 
guess that for once I mean to take my confréres 
seriously. Lately we have seen a hot dispute, in 
which, unless I mistake, both these gentlemen took 
a hand, raging round a figure of Christ by Mr. 
Epstein. For me the only interesting fact that 
emerged from this controversy was that, appa- 
rently, most of the disputants had not so much as 
heard of the greatest living sctlptor—I mean Mail- 
lol of course. Certainly, with the art of Maillol 
clearly in his mind, it is inconceivable that one so 
discriminating as the critic of the Nation should 
have said, as I think he did say, that Mr. Epstein 
now stands for European sculpture as Rodin stood 
before him. Not only is Maillol quite obviously 














superior to Mr. Epstein, in the opinion of many 
he is a better artist than Rodin. 

But it was not around such questions as these, 
vexatious, no doubt, but pertinent, that contro- 
versy raged. The questions that eminent critics, 
writers and dignitaries of divers churches discussed 
in public, while colonels, socialists and cultivated 
theosophical ladies wrangled over them at home, 
were, “Has Mr. Epstein done justice to the char- 
acter of Christ?’’ and, “What was his character?” 
Was Christ intelligent or was he something nobler, 
and what has Mr. Epstein to say about it? Was 
he disdainful or was he sympathetic? Was he 
like Mr. Bertrand Russell or more like Mr. Glad- 
stone? And did Mr. Epstein see him with the 
eyes of one who knew what for ages Christ has 
meant to Europe, or with those of a Jew of the 
first century? Questions such as these—I will not 
swear to any particular one of them—were what 
the critics threw into the arena, and no one much 
blames the parsons and publicists for playing foot- 
ball with them. But the critics must have known 
that such questions are utterly irrelevant; that it 
matters not a straw whether this statue, considered 
as a work of art, represents Jesus Christ or John 
Smith. 

This the critics knew; they knew that the ap- 
peal of a work of art is essentially permanent and 
universal, and they knew that hardly one word in 
their controversy could have meant anything to 
1 the most sensitive Chinaman alive, unless he hap- 
‘is pened to be familiar with the Christian tradition 
; and Christian ethics. If there be no more in Mr. 
Epstein’s figure than what the critics talked about, 
then, should the Christian religion ever become 
obsolete and half-forgotten, Mr. Epstein’s figure 
will cease to exist. Most of us know next to noth- 
ing about Buddhism and Totemism, and only a 
little about Greek myths and Byzantine theology, 
yet works of art historically associated with these 
remain, by reason of their permanent and univer- 
sal, that is to say their purely esthetic qualities, 
as moving and intelligible as on the day they left 
their maker’s hands. About Mr. Epstein’s sculp- 
ture the important thing to discover is whether, 
and in what degree, it possesses these permanent 
, and universal qualities. But on that subject the 
critics are dumb. 

An instructive parallel in literary journalism oc- 
curs to me. I have noticed lately a tendency in 
the intellectual underworld—for here I take leave 
of first-class criticism—to belittle Ibsen with the 
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be . object, apparently, of magnifying Chekhov, and 
5 ? Fi f always it is in the name of art that Ibsen is decried. 
a fs, : Now if our literary ragamuffins cared twopence 
f se about art they would all be on their knees before 

Bab Ibsen who is, I suppose, the finest dramatic artist 
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since Racine. Few things are more perfect as 
form, more admirably consistent and self-support. 
ing, than his later plays. It was he who invented 
the modern dramatic method of grasping a situa. 
tion at the last point at which it can be grasped, 
and from there pushing it forward with imper. 
turbable logic and not one divagation. As an art. 
ist Ibsen is to a considerable extent the master of 
Chekhov, but as art is the last thing to which an 
English intellectual pays attention, this fact has been 
overlooked. What our latter-day intellectuals take 
an interest in is what interested their grandmothers 
—morals. They prefer Chekhov's point of view 
to that of Ibsen, and so do I. They are vexed 
by the teaching implicit in Ibsen's tendencious 
plays; so am I. Yet when I ask myself: “Is Ib. 
sen’s moralizing worse than anyone else’s?” I am 
forced to admit that it is not. The fact is all mor. 
alizing is tedious, and is recognized as such by 
everyone the moment it becomes a little stale, An. 
other generation with other ideals will be as much 
irritated by Chekhov's ill-concealed propaganda 
as our generation is by Ibsen’s, and as Ibsen’s was 
by Tennyson’s. Make no mistake, by those young 
people in the next generation but one who talk 
loudest, wear the worst clothes, are most earnest 
about life and least sensitive to art Chekhov will 
be voted a bore. What is more, it will be in the 
name of art that they will cry him down. 

Every now and then we hear eloquent appeals 
to the appropriate authorities, praying them to add 
to their school of journalism a department of art 
criticism. I hope and believe the appropriate au- 
thorities will do no such thing. Should, however, 
their sense of economy be insufficient to restrain 
them from paying this last insult to art, they will 
still find me waiting for them with a practical 
suggestion. Any student proposing to educate 
himself as a critic should be compelled to devote 
the first years of his course to the criticism of 
non-representative art. Set down to criticize build- 
ings, furniture, textiles and ceramics, he will find 
himself obliged to explore the depths of his own 
esthetic experience. To explain honestly and pre- 
cisely why he prefers this chair to that requires, 
he will find, a far more intense effort of the intel- 
lect and imagination than any amount of fine writ- 
ing about portraits and landscape. It will force 
him to take account of his purely zsthetic emo- 
tions and to discover what exactly provokes them. 
He will be driven into that world of minute dif- 
ferences and subtle reactions which is the world 
of art. And until he knows his way about that 


world he would do well to express no opinion on 
the merits of pictures and statues. 
Cive BELL. 
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Audrew Kalpaschnikoff 


A Prisoner of Trotsky’s, by Andrew Kalpashnikoff. 
With a Foreword by David R. Francis, American Ambas- 
sador to Russia. New York: Doubleday, Page and 
Company. 

LONEL KALPASCHNIKOFF, you charge my 

friend Raymond Robins with being peculiarly respon- 
sible for your getting thrown into jail in Petrograd under 
the Bolsheviks. 

You also interest me by your ingratitude to the Allies, 
to say nothing of your ingratitude to the Bolsheviks. The 
Bolsheviks—in 1918—let you out of jail. Then you went 
to Siberia and joined Kolchak against them. Their mistake 
apparently was in letting you out. And in Siberia under 
Kolchak the Allies were your comrades-in-arms. Yet 
look! At the end of your book you seem to hate the 
Allies almost worse than you hate the Bolsheviks. 

I can say truly, my dear Colonel, that I commend your 
book heartily to all Allied and Associated rulers. They 
can learn a lot from you about the Russians that our 
diplomats in Russia got their policies from—and their 
stories. You are of those Russians—distinctly. 

Your family—Mr. Francis tells us in his foreword—is 
“old.” Your great-uncle, General Slepzov, was “the con- 
queror of the Caucasus.” You yourself, from the age of 
twenty-three forward, were a member of your Zemstvo. 
For nine successive years you were “Honorary Judge.” 
During the Great War you rose to the command of a 
Siberian “flying column.” Before the Great War you 
were an attaché in the Russian Embassy at Washington 
and at one time Secretary in Petrograd of the Tsar’s 
Cabinet of Ministers. 

Naturally Mr. Francis had great confidence in you. 

In his foreword you tell him the story—and he reports 
it—which is the proof of your contention—and his— 
against Robins. So you will not mind if I examine it 
with the care due to a direct open specimen of the sort of 
proof perhaps lying behind a lot of the other stories which 
our diplomats have asked us to believe out of Russia. 

It springs—this story of yours—out of a certain ex- 
tremely famous telegram which you received at Petrograd. 
It may have been a perfectly innocent telegram. But you 
will surely admit, Colonel, that it was a very strange one. 

It came from the American Red Cross Mission in 
Rumania—a philanthropic foreign neutral mission. Yet it 
asked you—a well-known anti-Bolshevik—to send certain 
motor-cars (quite useful in military operations) to Rostov- 
on-the-Don, the headquarters of General Kaledine, leader 
of an anti-Bolshevik army. And it was wired to you 
through Mr. Francis—a foreign neutral diplomat living 
in Bolshevik territory and claiming diplomatic immunity 
and protection from the Bolshevik Government. 

But Mr. Francis seemed to think it all quite normal. 
He received the telegram. It was in code. He had it 
de-coded. And then he sent a paraphrase to Raymond 
Robins, as head of the American Red Cross in Petrograd, 
and another paraphrase to you. 

Soon then the Bolsheviks noted that you—a well-known 
and well-watched anti-Bolshevik—were going about get- 
ting a permit for the transportation of motor-cars, The 
destination of the cars was changed—by another telegram. 
It was changed to Jassy in Rumania. But you and your 
interest in sending those cars to some place outside of 
Bolshevik territory on a Bolshevik permit over a Bolshevik 
railroad were certainly easy to note; and on the night of 
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December 20, 1917, your flat in Kirochnaia Street was 
raided. 

In that flat at that time—as you yourself tell Mr. 
Francis in his foreword—you had your paraphrase of that 
telegram about Rostov. 

You went to jail. 
ences there. 

You were taken to Peter and Paul Fortress and put into 
Cell 51. Cell 51 had been the home of the revolutionist 
Morozov for twenty years. It was your home for five 
months and seventeen days. At the end of that time you 
were released and—on page 245 of your book—sent home 
in a cab. 

It was sporting of you, Colonel, to mention the cab. 

But the Bolsheviks during your imprisonment were 
very murderous. They were always threatening to murder 
you and all the other numerous distinguished political 
prisoners then in Peter and Paul. And on page 208 of 
your book they do indeed “every night” shoot “several” 
prisoners—of a certain sort. But what sort? ‘“Burglars.” 

It is extremely sporting of you, Colonel, to show us 
the Bolsheviks exterminating burglars while you and your 
distinguished political fellow-prisoners so numerously keep 
on simply getting threatened—and getting spared—and 
then even getting released. 

On page 131 of your book the great anti-Bolshevik 
Bourtzeff gets released “‘on account of his ill-health.” On 
page 221 the great anti-Bolshevik Purishkevitch gets 
released “because his son became ill with typhoid fever.” 
And on page 224 you feel very injured—or very flattered 
—because you are still in jail “when even the man who 
had tried to kill Lenin had been released.” 

“Even the man who had tried to kill Lenin.” 
“Released.” Colonel! Can it be that you are trying to give 
support to the theory that the real Red Terror did not 
start in Russia till the Allied and Associated Governments 
forced it by filling Russia with foreign invasion and 
domestic treason ? 

But I exonerate you. When you strike your regular 
anti-Bolshevik stride, you have one of the easiest gaits 
I ever saw. On page 123 you say that “Bolshevism only 
produced murderers in Russia.” And you tell two anti- 
Bolshevik stories which I commend especially to Mr. 
Francis as tests of your gifts. 

On page 75 you quote from the Bolshevik Government’s 
oficial newspaper Izvestia. You quote a speech by Trotsky. 
In it you make him say that he will “wipe out all Ameri- 
cans and foreigners who dare to plot,” etc. 

Now I am always careful to know where there is an 
available file of Izvestia in America. In that file—at the 
date of your quotation—Trotsky does indeed say that the 
“heavy hand of the Revolution” will “fall” on foreign 
diplomats who abandon their diplomatic characters and 
become private counter-revolutionary participants in the 
Russian Civil War. But “fall” is mild. It might mean 
mere dismissal from Russia. “Wipe-out” means the firing- 
squad—blood—death—Bolshevism. And what Bolshevik 
so weak as only to slaughter diplomats? Let it be “all 
foreigners.” So you just naturally make it read that way; 
and we see Trotsky not “falling” on Mr. Francis but 
“wiping out” Mr. Francis and also all the rest of our 
beloved fellow-countrymen in Petrograd. 

Now I dare say that your publishers, Colonel, have 
somebody who translates Russian for them. I should be 
glad to have him try to find Trotsky in Izvestia saying 
what you make him say. 


I would not overlook your experi- 
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Then on page 224 you quote from Derzhinsky. 
April 18, 1918. You are in your cell. The door opens. 
There stands Derzhinsky before you. His face has a 
harsh expression. His eyes move restlessly. He wears two 
revolvers. He wears a dark green velvet suit. He is “the 
Robespierre of the Russian Revolution.” He angers you. 
And you report: 

“In an indignant tone I began the following dialogue, 
no word of which I shall ever forget.” 

Then follows the dialogue. It shows that Derzhinsky is 
a Pole. You object to Poles in Russian quarrels. You 
object to them almost anywhere, I guess. And Derzhinsky 
helps you out. He helps you to show that the Poles are 
dangerous people. He says to you that “Poles are the 
best workmen for Bolshevism.” And then he tremen- 
dously remarks: 

“When the Allies have been stupid enough to supply 
Poland with money and everything it needs, we [the 
Bolsheviks] can swallow the country in a week.” 

O Andrew Ivanovitch Kalpaschnikoff! The date—I 
remind you—was April 18, 1918. On that date the Ger- 
mans were in full and absolute possession of Poland. On 
that date the Allies were staggering under the task of 
defending France on the Western front. On that date 
the Allies were thinking of supplying Poland about as 
much as they were thinking of supplying Germany itself. 
But on that date the Robespierre—and Ezekiel—of the 
Russian Revolution pierced the future with his restless 
resistless eyes and saw the Allied Governments pouring 
munitions into Poland for the Polish War against Russia 
in 1920—when you wrote your book! 

The trouble is, Andrew Ivanovitch, that diplomats do 
not seem to catch the spirit of your stories. Somebody 
says to you “Andrew Son-of-Ivan, now spin us a yarn.” 
And you say: “Well! Let’s see! Oh yes! Once there 
was a great fierce giant called Derzhinsky, and there was 
an honest Russian who was walking in the woods, and 
there was a pool of blood,” and on you go. And Mr. 
Francis says: “Just wait a minute tili I take down the 
dimensions of that pool of blood.” 

But in the next chapter after the Russian Robespierre 
has looked at you harshly and has got rebuked by you in 
your “indignant tone,” you are released; and you drive 
home in that cab—which Uritsky, the prince of the devils of 
the Extraordinary Commission for Supressing you and other 
Counter-Revolutionaries, tells Comrade Petrov to call for 
you—and you are restored to your flat, and to your faith- 
ful servant Daria, and to the “beautiful white Spitz,” 


which we see Daria washing for you so faithfully during 
your absence; and you go to see Mr. Francis; and he 
reproaches you. 

He reproaches you for not destroying that paraphrase 


—about Rostov-on-the-Don. He tells you that after your 
flat was raided a word-for-word copy of that paraphrase 
was read off by Trotsky in a public speech, thus causing 
the Ambassador “a great deal of trouble.” 

You thereupon politely tell the Ambassador—in his 
foreword to your book—the following story: 

In your flat, in a desk, there was a “secret compart- 
ment.” The paraphrase was in the “secret compartment.” 
And when you got back to your flat from Cell 51, why, 
there that paraphrase still was—still in that same “secret 
compartment”—perfectly safe—in spite of the raid. 

The Ambassador, listening, is “astounded.” I agree 
with him. And he draws a conclusion. If you are right, 
and if Trotsky did not get your paraphrase, then he must 
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have got Robins’s. “Then Robins or one of his attach 
must have given Trotsky the verbatim copy which he read 
in his speech.” 

The Ambassador is scandalized. 
story. He makes you repeat it. 
says: “I had him repeat it.” And then he begins his 
next sentence with the words: “I conclude therefore.” 

So we see an Ambassador reaching a conclusion jp 
Russia. But then we see you—his only witness—going of 
and writing a book and remembering what happened jp 
that raid on your flat and putting it down in detail—iy 
chapter three—as follows: 

“Sailors and workmen broke open all the drawer, 

- When they had stolen everything that wa 
valuable, they began to take boots, motor-gloves, knick- 
knacks. . They examined everything ver 
carefully. ‘This task lasted from two in the morning until 
six o’clock in the next afternoon. Not only was every- 
thing taken out, but the faithful servants of the Bolshe- 
vist regime unsewed every curtain, cover, and_ lining, 
stripped the chairs, opened the frames of looking-gl asses 
and photographs, and lifted every plank in the floor that 
looked to them suspicious.” 

That is the way the Bolsheviks went through your 
belongings—in your book. And in your book there is 
nothing about their not finding the paraphrase—nothing. 
In your book the raid is a complete raid. 

But in the foreword the Ambassador does not seem to 
have read your book. In the foreword—back in Petro- 
grad—you tell the Ambassador that after that raid you 
still have the paraphrase. And does he ask you to produce 
it? Does he ask you to let him see it, touch it? Certainly 
not. He is a diplomat. You are Colonel Kalpaschnikoff, 
a Russian of’ the old regime, a “patriotic” Russian, a 
“real” Russian. He simply asks you to tell him your 
wonderful story twice. And then he spreads it broadcast 
through America, no matter how scandalous and injurious 
he may think it to be to one of his own countrymen. 

Honestly, Colonel, these western diplomats will never 
understand you. They take you literally when you are 
going through the conventional forms of daily political 
narrative about giants and fairies; and then when you are 
serious, when your heart is touched; they are as likely 
as not to think that you are being romantic. 

They thought that you were oh so romantic about 
ikons and “Orthodoxy” and Russia the Holy. Now just 
let them read the last few pages of your book and sce 
what happens to you in the core of you when the Poles— 
the resolute refusers of your sort of “Orthodoxy”—are 
sent to do battle for the Allies against the Bolsheviks. 

You have already expressed your feelings toward the 
Allies in certain other matters. The Allies—you at last 
see and say—have been thinking less of saving Russia for 
the Russians than of saving her for themselves! 

You say that they have tried “to cut her forests, 
pump out her oil,” “to control her wealth.” You say Pye 
they have “used” “a national sickness” to promote their 
own “personal and financial interests.” You say that 
they have tried “to suppress both Russia and Bolshevism.” 
And then you say what they have really succeeded in 
doing. 

“They have thrown the Bolsheviki and ‘Great Russia’ 
into each other’s arms.” “They have lighted the torch 
of patriotism throughout Russia.” You hail that patri- 
otism. You begin to talk about the army of “Russia.” 

It will be “a very large army.” It will march. And 
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where will it stop? You speculate. Will it stop before 
Warsaw? Before Berlin? Before Constantinople? You 
cannot quite tell. But you easily see it at the gates of 
any of those places. Only first—first-—it will certainly 
march toward Warsaw. 

The Poles have asked for it. “They have burned and 
destroyed several Russian Orthodox churches.” Enough. 
You proceed. The All-Russian Patriarch has been 
released by the Bolsheviks—not murdered—released ; and 
to all the Russian faithful he has issued a “Poslanie.” It 
seems to settle it—this “Poslanie.” It says that the Bol- 
sheviks have been wicked but that the anti-Bolsheviks 
have been equally wicked and that now the Poles have 
burned those churches, and that now all Russians—all— 
with the blessing of the Patriarch upon them—must go 
out and fight the Poles. 

Whereupon the Russian Revolution—you say—“is com- 
ing to a successful conclusion.” Russia—you say—is 
“already saved.” How? By revived “patriotism” and by 
revived “religion” hurling themselves in “a very large 
army” in a “Holy War” against Poland! 

Andrew Ivanovitch, I will say one thing for you. You 
are really your sort of “real” Russian. You make good 
on it. You are genuine. You blow soap-bubbles, but 
you live up to the soap. 

You lost a landed estate in Russia under the Bolsheviks. 
But when the Allies tell you that their price for downing 
the Bolsheviks for you will be just a few fragments off 
the edges of Holy Russia, and when the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments send anti-Bolshevik supplies to Poles, 
why, you lift your head and hear a “Poslanie” and start 
with all Russia for Warsaw, Berlin, Constantinople, Rus- 
sian destiny, Bolshevik, non-Bolshevik, half-Bolshevik, 
Holy anyhow, Russian. 

I commend your book, Colonel, to all Allied and Asso- 
ciated rulers both for its instructive romanticism about 
Bolsheviks and for its still more instructive realism about 
“real” Russians. 

Wiriiam Harp. 


Georgians and Post-Georgians 


Wheels 1919, Fourth Cycle, edited by Edith Sitwell. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 

HEELS is a poetical house party; it consists of the 

conversation of the Sitwells and their more inti- 
mate friends. At the same time it represents one of the 
two or three important developments in English poetry 
during the last decade—a strange commentary on the 
literary importance of one family. The note of this new 
anthology is honest, youthful sophistication. The sim- 
plicity of the Georgians had begun some years ago to 
develop into a fixed and imitable mannerism; from that 
time on the reaction was inevitable. Its form, its content, 
and the exact date of its occurrence was determined by 
the irruption of the Sitwell family into the circle of the 
poets. 

In some respects Wheels marks only a return to the 
harlequinades and harlotry of the nineties. The technical 
experiments of the last few years interjected new features, 
however, and even in respect to sophistication a certain 
advance has been made; these younger poets are intelli- 
gent enough to laugh at their own antics. Again where 
the cenacle of the Yellow Book was youthful, the Sitwells 
and their associates are nakedly adolescent. The malady 
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of the nineties has attacked them in a much less malignant 
form; it is even so modified that scientists might call 
it a new disease. 

Nine poets contributed to Wheels; three of these may 
easily be disregarded. Alvaro Guevara is represented 
only by two translations of uncertain quality. Arnold 
James is Beardsley in verse, only not half so good, and 
Iris Tree unveils her soul shamelessly, leaving one with 
the impression that it is composed of wind and 
words. Osbert and Edith and Sacheverell, three of 
the remaining poets, are Sitwells. A strangely unanimous 
family. 

Out of their number Osbert Sitwell shows to the 
least advantage in this volume. In his other published 
work he has sometimes achieved surprising power, but 
the three poems he includes here make the mistake of 
revealing their sources too clearly. It was an crror into 
which his brother did not follow him. He plays the 
Pantaloon of this comedy, clowning pleasantly in half 
a dozen languages besides his own very individual idiom. 
“Sprechen sie Deutsch? Parlez vous Francais? Parlate 
Italiano? Dearest Child!” says the Lady from Babel 
in one of his poems. Her remark might be taken as 
a motto for all his work. 

If Sacheverell is the Pantaloon of the volum., Edith 
Sitwell is the ringmaster. It was she who took charge 
of the editorial work; she also who collected the up- 
roarious press clippings in the appendix. As sage coun- 
sel for young poets one of .hese deserves to be recorded 
along with a certain remark of Sir Philip Sydney’s. She 
has just quoted the critic of the Cambridge Review who 
had asked her conception of the true function of Poetry. 
She replies: 

“The editor of Wheels is always pleased to an- 
swer any questions as courteously put as the above. 
Miss Sitwell’s conception of the True Function of Poetry 
is the same as her conception of the True Function of 
Space, Eternity, the Will to Be, the London Daily Mail, 
or any other eternal verity.” 

Her method is pointillism—she jumbles her impres- 
sions as acrobatically as a moving picture camera—and 
her medium is the couplet. Into this she packs her queer 
kaleidoscopic meanings, like Webster into his unrhymed 
pentameters. Her Pastor takes a restaurant car for 
Heaven, making the following comment on _ the 
journey: 


Hot glassy light fills up the gloom 
As water an aquarium, 


All mirror bright; beneath this seen 
Our faces colored by its sheen 


Seem objects under water, bent 
By each bright-hued advertisement. 


She finds an imitator in Sherard Vines, who is a young 
poet, deviously romantic, and an admirer of the Com- 
munists. One finds it difficult to make further state- 
ments about him; he is more a promise than a fulfillment. 
This judgment applies also to Wilfred Owen, and_ it 
has remained his final destiny. He was killed in action 
during the last year of the war, leaving behind him a 
few poems of ghastly intensity. Evidently it was a sort 
of patriotic snobbishness that caused his inclusion here, 
for except his age and a tendency to experiment with 
new rhymes and metres, he has little in common with 
these poets. 
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He can be compared more easily to Sassoon; 
if his work lacks the saturnine humor of Counter 
Attack, it has the feeling of stark tragedy to even a 
greater degree. ‘This remains even when his vision is 
subject to a cartoon-like distortion: 


And He, picking up a manner of worm, which half 
had hid 

Its bruises in the earth, but crawled no further, 

Showed me its feet, the feet of many men, 

And tthe fresh-severed head of it, my head. 


Aldous Huxley is a better representative of the group. 
He is very swank like his associates, and one divines 
that he has shared his life equally between the London 
night clubs and the shelves of his library. At any rate 
he has so woven together the strands of literature and 
worldliness that he has voyaged out of his adolescence 
clothed in the impregnable chain mail of cleverness. His 
thoughts rise rarely above the cosmic dirge of youth; he 
will confide to the world: 


Yes, failing to see the point of it at all, I some- 
times wish 

That I were a fabulous thing in a fool’s mind, 

Or, at the ocean bottom, in a world that is deaf and 
blind, 

Very remote and happy, a great goggling fish. 


The sentiment is immature, but the expression of it is 
metrically and stylistically faultless. It is easy to reject 
him utterly, or to accept him, but there is no weak point 
by which one can arrive at him in order to 
criticize. 

He is in the vanguard of the revolution; the Georgians 
are being overthrown. By this I do not mean that the 
verities they discovered are any less appreciated this year 
than they were a year ago; I mean simply that their 
halo of novelty is becoming slightly shopworn, and that 
innocence as a mode is passing out with frock coats and 
long skirts. King George is still firmly seated on his 
throne; the anthology that bears his name still appears 
with the regularity of the changing seasons, and yet the 
rule of the Post-Georgians has begun. 

M. C. 


The Index for Volume XXIII, which was completed 
with our issue No. 299, has been printed separately. It 
will be mailed on request, post free, to any subscriber who 
will send his name and address on a post card directed to 
the New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 
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Now, we all know (if we own anything 
that looks like a house) that it is the 
measly repair bills that eat the holes 
in our bank accounts. Of course, the 
reason is that we didn’t learn about 
Cypress, “The Wood Eternal,” 
in time. But we can do the next best 
thing and make all replacements of 


Cypress lumber. That’s one comfort 


Write the “All-round Helps” Department 
for Vol. 1 of the famous Cypress Pocket 
Library before you buy a foot of lumber. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 


1255 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
1255 Heard Nat'l BankBuilding, Jacksonville, Fla. 


























Whatever book you want 





has it, or will get it. 


We buy old, rare books, and sets of books 


NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 
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Contributors 


Cuester H. Rowe is the editor of the Fresno Re- 
publican. 

BERTRAND RussELL is the author of Mysticism and Logic, 
An Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy and 
Proposed Roads to Freedom. He has recently writ- 
ten a series of articles on Soviet Russia for the 
London Nation. 

Stark Younc is professor of English at Amherst Col- 
lege and the author of Addio Madretta. He has 
just returned from Italy. 

Paxton Hmsen writes from personal experience, hav- 
ing spent several months in Armenia as a mem- 
ber of the Haskell Mission. 


Curve Bett is the English author and art critic. 
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United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation 
A 
. oo 4 
ew eee Hog Island Ship Yard | 
The Survey are fright- ie 
° ° } ea 
printing. a ; i 
Which is one reason why The Yard Is Near Philadelphia, Pa. | 
. ; ood Sealed bids will be received up to October 30, 1920, es 
it 1s so a ? 10 A. M., in offices of the U. S. Shipping Board Emerg- ne 
ency Fleet Corporation, Supply and Sales Division, Sixth bs, 
The best reason, tho h, and B Streets S. W., Washington, D. C., and then 
is that most of it is done y opened in the office of the Board in the presence of v 
1 F ovaenn ten “li es the CHAIRMAN. is 
overs 0 in e house ar 
HOG ISLAND HAS ; 
My. 
of reasonable charges " an area of 946 aera, wetee Peameae = = miles, of 
warehouses, approximately mites ratiroad tracks, 21 at 
- miles of Roads, 50 Shipbuilding ways, sewerage and 4h 
KOENIG MOAK drainage, 7 + moana ag gy ey gocere = . 
telephone bulidings, shop bulidings, power, air, electric, Bry: 
PRINTING COMPANY steam, water and oll lines, classification yards and fire hing 
100 West 21st Street New York City | protection. Ta 
| Telephone 8237 Chelsea The four-story concrete warehouse and the twenty-six wooden a: 
warehouses have a total floor area of approximately one and * 
three-quarter million square feet. Each warehouse is served w 
by a railroad track and has a platform adjoining a street for 
Kk its entire length. 
The wooden warehouses are equipped with brick fire walls 
every 80 feet and fire protection. 
The 86 miles of railroad tracks serve the 146 acres of ? 
Material Storage Yards, designed for the storage of any material a 
that can be left in the open. The seven outfitting piers are ; 
one thousand (1000) feet long each and one hundred (100) 1% 
feet wide. Each pier carries four railroad tracks of standard = 
gauge with the necessary cross-overs in addition to two Gantry * 
crane tracks. 4 
Each of the piers is equipped with four self-propelling 44 
Gantry cranes with sufficient clearance to rmit the operation pa 
of standard locomotives and cars. -, ogtiticn each —% ¥ 
" equip’ with two locomotive cranes, an ier B with a bridge 
—. Fer boys and girls from 2 to 11 years eK of 118 feet and —s capacity of 100 —, Be- * 
tween piers there is 266 feet of clear water space, which per- 4 
= SGRAIin hs, both hs am tnanetdent ond ont n eeeuber ot ee ee me ne me ee Oe 
=> the social group. All-day activities make best use of . _ pier =| provided > ty pressure water mains, fuel, N 
advantages of city life. Het lunches served. Afternoon eee 4 
trips In connection with school work. Athletic field; The storage yards are wired for electric light and piped ia 
swimming; large roof playground; carpentry shop; for water and air. ee 
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auditorium for music and dancing, outdoor nature 

















There are 50 ways—40 wood, 10 concrete—each equipped 
with fixed stiff-leg derricks. Hog Island also has 10 electrically 





ews est and Indien eratt x. ew quipped pumping stations, 75 miles overhead wiring, over 75 4 
ex : . Pm 
tien te spoken French and Science. Write for booklet. — underground — < = gp Aa vd laid - en yi 
Filtration plant, sewage disposal plant, which, with the other i 
MARGARET NAUMBURG, Director ee, oe yy eg om . = 
with the fundament or a modernly equip terminal an . 
32-34 W. 68th Street storage yard. 
. Detailed inventory, blueprints, photographs and other data i 
_ P —_ nove ape filed in the ‘ny of the  . - ~ oe Supply ont Rt 

Sales Division, 6th an streets S. . ashington, D. a" 
A A A ] ) A HY and may be seen by poeageaere bidders during business hours. v 
7; é C. SC ILL SC OOLS Permits for inspection of the yard may be obtained on ap Ke 
Collegiate Preparatory School for Boys plication. AK 
Bids must be submitted in duplicate on standard proposal a 


Specializing in College or University preparation. Small classes. 
Individual attention. Athletics: Recreation building and athletic field 
on Lake Cayuga; complete navy outfit for well known school crews. 
Limited enrollment. Healthfully and beautifully located above Ithaca 
and Lake Cayuga. Certificate privilege. Apply now for 1921. 

Summer School. Specialising im preparation for University En- 
tronce Examinations. Two terms: mid-July to September. 

Special Tutoring School. The year round. High-grade instruc- 
tion in all preparatory subjects. Experienced faculties for all Schools. 
Write for catalogs. 

Director, A.M. DRUMMOND, M.A., Box 200, Ithaca, New York 
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David Mannes 
Music School 


157 E. 74th ST. 



























THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 
offers special courses for Business Librarians under the per- 
sonal direction of Misa Adelaide Hasse. For information 
address, The Washingten School for Secretaries, 1419 F 
Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 

















forms, made in the manner designated therein and inclosed in 
sealed envelope marked “Proposal No. 2007, not to be opened 
until October 30, 1920.” 


Proposal forms may be had at any of the sales or district 
sales offices. Bids must be accompanied by certified check, 
made payable to the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation for $1,000,000. 


This amount will be applied upon the purchase price to be 
paid by the successful bidder, but in the event that such bid- 
der fails to consummate the contract of purchase the deposit 
will be forfeited to the corporation. The balance of the purchase 
price is to be paid within a reasonable period, not exceeding in 
any case five years from date of sale. Bidders must be Amer- 
ican or American controlled. Preference will be given bids 
covering short period of payment, other things being equal. 
Possession of the property will be given upon completion of the 
present ship construction program, about February 1, 1921. 


Title to the property will remain in the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation until full purchase 
price has been paid. 


The Corporation reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 


United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation 
W. S. BENSON, President. 
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Reliance, 7 Jewels, $8.00 


Have you got the real 
dope on Ingersolls? 


T’S quite natural to assume that a line of watches dis- 

tinguished for faithful performance under hard usage, 

and for low price, would be a bit thick and clumsy in size 
and appearance. ‘That's the logical reasoning. 

But when you look over the Ingersoll line you find your 
logic is all wrong. They’re not only the hardiest watches 
made—but they’re as seemly and smart in appearance as 
you could wish. 

Why even the Yankee —$2.50— the lowest-priced 
Ingersoll, is really handsome, with good lines and a dial 
that is simple and artistic. 

Then when you move up to the Waterbury at $5.50, 
you find a small, thin, twelve-size, jeweled watch of 
distinction and charm, with refinements of finish and 
design that please the most critical eye. 

As for Reliance —he’s an aristocrat. Slim — seven- 
jeweled, with bridge movement, Reliance is the kind you 
pull out of your pocket not only to tell time by, but to ex- 
hibit to your friends. Yet this slender timepiece costs but 
$8.00 in nickel case, $11.50 in gold-filled. 

There are many other Ingersolls—the Eclipse, a thin 
watch at $4.00; and its twin, the Eclipse Radiolite that 
tells time in the dark, price $4.75; the Midget Radiolite, 
$5.75, for women, a tiny “cutie” watch that appeals espe- 
cially to the feminine taste; the Wrist Radiolite at $6.25 ; 
and still more, all of which can be seen at the dealer's. 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
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Dunster House Papers 


@ No. 2. The Problem 
of Nationalization by 
the Viscount Haldane 
of Cloan, with an In- 
troduction by Harold 
J. Laski. 


@ No. 3. An Introduc- 
tion to American Law, 
by Roscoe Pound. 


Seventy-Five Cents Bach. 
DUNSTER HOUSE BOOKSHOP 


26 HOLYOKE STREET & MT. AUBURN 
Cambridge, Maes. 














RATIONAL LIVING 


Editor: BENZION LIBER. M.D.. D.P.H. 
Health Conservation—Social Hygiene—In- 
dustrial Hygiene—Personal and Intimate 
Hygiene—Child Hygiene—Plain, Drugless 
Treatment of Disease—Birth Contro!l—A!! 
Truths from all Medical Schools—Fighting 
Dishonesty in the Healing Professions 
Answers to Subscribers’ Questions. 
Rational Living will be an independent illus 
trated magazine devoted to the teaching of 
rational methods of living, an educational guide 
for manual and mental workers of both sexes. 
It will teach you how to live in order to avoid 
disease, how and what to eat, how to take care 
of your home and your children. It will acivise 
organized labor as to sanitary conditions is 
shops and will study occupational and profes 
sional diseases. It will not be sensational. | 
will have in view the plain ordinary people 
and not the extraordinary athlete. It wil! be 
edited in a simple clear English. It wil! be 
scientific, but popular. It will be a work oi 
love for a great cause. It will take noi 
reliable advertisements. No sale of singk 
copies. It will appear in November, 192 
Subscribe now.—Subscription price, until 
November 15, four dollars a year. Correspond 
ing rates for shorter periods. Address 


RATIONAL LIVING 
61 Hamilton Place, New York City 














ACCOUNTANT EXECUTIVE 
Thoroughly experienced public accuntant, college and university 
education, 36 years old, desires half-time employment, commercial 
or social. Salary $3,000. Box No. 34, New Republic, 421 W. 
21st St., New York. 











WOMAN 


Her Sex and Love Life 





A book for every woman married or contemplating mar- 
riage. Helps women comprehend and develop their sexual 
life. Vital knowledge for health and marital happiness. 
Clear, comprehensive and practical. 


Illustrated, 400 pp., $3.00 
By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 


Sex Knowledge for Men................. $2.00 
By the Birth Control: An Argument........... 1.50 
sams author Sexual Problems of Today.............. 2.00 
SP EE Clas < cdbsecéuccbacedcassos 1.50 

CRITIC & GUIDE Co. 
12B Mt. Morris Park New York 


166 W. Washington 


To Follow the Course of the | 


FARMER — LABOR PARTY 
Y read ° 


THE NEW MAJORITY. 


Published weekly $2.50 per year 


Chicago, Il. 
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Morris L. Cooke John H. Williams 





Keppele Hall H. K. Hathaway 
MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

Finance Building Philadelphia | 























WANTED—In New York City, furnished apartment for house- 
keeping. Moderate rent, year’s lease or less. Downtown pre 
ferred. References. Address Box 17, New Republic, 421 West 




















21st Street, New York City. 
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The New Republic 
: x 
In the Classroom | 
The greatest problem ot higher education today is probably — i 
™ that of bringing the outside world into the class room, of tying — 4 
RN e . hy 
up the theory of books with the reality of actual events. | 
p 
— Educators have found the critical journal, the selective news- iy 
NG paper that performs the finer work of interpretation as well, an id 
~. admirable means ot bringing home to their classes the living i 
mate . s ° ° ta 
=v) application of the subjects studied. 4 
iting 
Pe Schools of every sort ate using The New Republic in classes — f 
wb in English, Economics, Government and Journalism. Each year 
oa the number grows. The New Republic has found a distinct place - 
oils in the curriculum, because: i 
; .. First: Jt is authoritative. Its editors and Fourth: Jt is honest and unbiased, uncon- } 
oe contributors are scholars and authors of trolled save by its own editors, and with- 1 
> recognized standing in their fields. out an interest to advance except the truth 4) 
_ as it sees it. : : 
‘Ys Second: /t is interesting. “It has proved” Fifth: Jt is devoted to the promise of ‘a 
ee says the Kansas City Star, “that an intel- American life. Modern in spirit and > I 
ligent publication need not be dull.” method it seeks to interpret influences that = ‘< 
‘. are shaping American democracy. : mo: 
ae Third: Jt is well written. A member of Sixth: It develops the critical faculty. The | i 
wey the Board of Education has said, “Its New Republic’s aim is to stimulate | pig 
articles have permanent literary value.” thought, to keep minds open, to develop 1a 
, the faculty of intelligent criticism. Beh 
° Bs: 
. As in the past, The New Republic this year has arranged a special plan for class Bi 
a room subscriptions. For ten or more group subscriptions for instructors and students, He 
= the rate will be $2.25 each, for nine months, $1.50 for six months and 75 cents for three bt 
ms months. The coupon below is for the convenience of instructors who will order for the iy 
- Fall term now beginning. 183 
; e£--- i 
~ J The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City 9-15.20 ay 
For the enclosed $...... please enter my name for ...... subscriptions of ........ months ty 
a eS gS eo ae to begin with the ............ issue. Bi 
ESOS YE ERS ard eS i a ee SES at eee i a 
Address he 


























A Nationa! Quarterly 


YALE 
REVIEW 


Edited by WILBUR CROSS 























FOR OCTOBER 
announces | 
‘ THE REPUBLICAN ARGUMENT By Ex-President William H. Taft 
An arraignment of President Wilson’s administration and the Democratic platform. 
LIBERAL OR REACTIONARY By Norman Hapgood 
A plea for the policies of the Democratic party. 
THE GREAT GAME’ OF POLITICS By Wilbur L. Abbott 
| Professor of European History at Harvard University on the results of the two conventions 
iF | from the independent voter’s point of view. 
a “PAYING THE PIPER” | By C. Reinold Noyes | 
Ba | A keen analysis of the national financial situation. 
Pay THE BOLSHEVIKS IN THE CRIMEA By Ivan Petrunkevitch 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS By William Lyon Phelps 
Rf AMERICAN LITERATURE THROUGH FRENCH EYES __ By Charles Cestre 
i it 
ate i FLOOD TIDE, VERSE By Stephen Vincent Benet 
: THE RECORD OF HENRY JAMES By Theodore Bosanquet 
| ; LETTERS OF HENRY ADAMS 
: at | POEMS by W. S. Letts, Katherine Lee Bates, Karle Wilson Baker, Maxwell Bodenheim, and 
Bele BOOK REVIEWS by Maurice Francis Egan, Edward Bliss Read, Moore- 
4 A field Story, William English Walling, Archibald Macmechan etc. 
ai | 
Fe i SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW REPUBLIC READERS 
i ; The October number of THE YALE REVIEW will be sent FREE to new subscrib- 
\ : ers sending us a year’s subscription. 
ie 
hae i, UT OE Ee ee ee ee ee ee Tee, See ee eer Tt eee ey 
Ub Y SUBSCRIBE TO THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY 
tay iy To The Yale Review, New Haven, Conn. 
ie 2, 4 For the enclosed $3.00 please send me The Yale Review for one year and the October (1920) number 
‘Ry ) ; free. 
ai 4 
/ if Address 
New Republic, October. 























